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Registrations  at  Development  Congress 


ALHAMBRA- M.  J.  Sullivan. 

BIG  TIMBER— E.  H.  Ellingsen. 

BILLINGS— F.  B.  Connelly;  Wm.  T. 
Cruse;  F.  H.  Johnston;  Robert  Leavens; 
Eugene  MacKinnon;  Fred  P.  Rixon; 
Paul  Vornholt. 

BOZEMAN— Wm.  H.  Reif ;  .  Fred  Z. 
Williams. 

BUTTE— Kerr  Beadle;  Kenneth  Chris- 
tie; J.  K.  Heslet;  Wm.  L.  Irvine;  E.  G. 
Leipheimer;  W.  J.  McMahon;  Dr.  Peter 
Potter;  Thos.  T.  Taylor,  Jr.;  W.  S. 
Thompson;  Chas.  W.  Towne;  Carl  J. 
Trauerman;  Frank  Ward;  Albert  Wil- 
kinson. 

CAMAS— A.  B.  Inkster. 


CASTAGNE— J.  F.  Kelly. 

CHINOOK— X,.  V.  Bogy;  R.  L. 
Howard;  H.  B.  Brooks. 

CHOTEAU— D.  P.  Fabriek. 

CULBERTSON— J.  E.  Peterson;  R.  D. 
McHugh;  J.  W.  Stahl;  J.  A.  McCann. 

CUT  BANK— Dan  Whetstone. 

FROID— Arthur  Ryder. 

GLASGOW— Leo.  B.  Coleman;  John 
M.  Kline;  W.  A.  Rasey;  Bert  S.  Reed; 
Samuel  L.  Rugg. 

GLENDIVE— Raymond  Hildebrand;  J. 
L.  Taylor. 

GREAT  FALLS— R.  C.  Bricker;  C.  H. 
Campbell;  Oshey  Devine;  M.  C.  Gal- 
lagher; W.  H.  George;  James  L. 
Humphrey;  T.  W.  Midkiff;  C.  K.  Moore; 
Fritz  Roll. 

HAMILTON— G.  J.  Hagens. 

HARDIN— A.  H.  Bowman. 

HARLEM— E.  P.  Ekegren. 

HAVRE— Mrs.  Frank  Bossuot;  R.  J. 
Moore. 


HELENA— A.  J.  Breitenstein;  G.  B. 
Eckles;  Paul  R.  Flint;  Robert  Forgy; 
Sam  D.  Goza;  the  Rev.  Geo.  Elton  Har- 
ris; O.  C.  Lamport;  Lester  Loble;  Ad- 
dison K.  Lusk;  Lewis  Pen  well;  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Pew;  Mrs.  Ninette  M.  Percy;  E.  A. 
Phillips;  William  Powers;  Leverett  S. 
Ropes;  Jacob  Walter,  Jr.;  R.  E.  Ward; 
C.  V.  Wilson;  Ida  T.  Wight. 

HOT  SPRINGS— Jas.  P.  Crowley. 

KALI  SPELL— Harry  H.  Buck;  H.  J. 
Kelley;  W.  S.  McCormack;  R.  Pauline. 

LIVINGSTON— L.  E.  Flint. 

MALTA — John  Survant;  A.  F.  Wink- 
ler. 

MISSOULA— A.  F.  LeClaire;  W.  C. 
Peat. 

PLAINS— B.  D.  Breitenstein;  E.  L. 
Johnson. 

POLSON— L.  L.  Marsh. 

RED  LODGE— A.  H.  Croonquist. 

SHELBY— Clifford  D.  Coover;  S.  A. 
Hole. 

SIDNEY— Walter  D.  Kemmis. 

SIOUX  PASS— A.  R.  Anderson. 

STEVENSVILLE— R.  M.  Corley;  John 
McLaughlin. 

THOMPSON  FALLS— Theo  Johnston. 

TOWNSEND— Ralph  N.  Lodge. 

VALIER — C.  E.  Atwood. 

WHITEHALL— F.  C.  Fessenden; 
James  A.  Jergenson;  Wm.  J.  Lowry; 
Ike  E.  O.  Pace. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS— F.  P. 
Edwards. 

WOLF  CREEK— Nancy  A.  Murphy; 
Roy  F.  Murphy. 

STATE  OFFICIALS— John  E.  Erick- 
son,  governor;  Frank  A.  Hazelbaker, 
lieut.  governor;  Geo.  P.  Porter,  state 
auditor;  Leonard  C.  Young,  railroad 
commissioner;    Alfred   Atkinson,  presi- 


dent— State  College;  F.  B.  Linfield,  di- 
rector— Extension  Station;  Dr.  W.  J. 
Butler,  state  veterinarian;  G.  M.  Robert- 
son, superintendent  of  banks;  Geo.  L. 
Knight,  state  horticulturist;  M.  P.  Moe, 
high  school  supervisor;  Elizabeth  Ire- 
land, superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion; I.  M.  Brandjord,  commissioner  of 
lands  and  investments;  J.  S.  James, 
state  engineer. 

FEDERAL  OFFICIALS— R.  J.  Ven- 
ables,  Federal  Land  Bank,  Spokane;  Jay 
G.  Diamond,  Helena,  U.  S.  bureau  of 
agricultural  economics;  Fred  E.  Theime, 
Missoula,  district  engineer,  U.  S.  F.  S.; 
Leon  C.  Hurth,  Helena,  forest  super- 
visor, U.  S.  F.  S.;  M.  H.  Wolff,  Mis- 
soula, assistant  district  forester,  U.  S. 
F.  S. ;  Geo.  E.  Mushbach,  Billings,  game 
protector,  U.  S.  biological  survey;  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Malta,  superintendent  Milk 
River  irrigation  project,  U.  S.  bureau  of 
reclamation. 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCT 
R.  R. — Val  Kuska,  colonization  agent; 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  ST.  PAUL 
&  PACIFIC  RY.-J.  R.  Reagan,  T.  F.  & 
P.  agent,  Butte;  M.  G.  Murray,  division- 
al F.  &  P.  agent,  Butte;  D.  B.  Noble, 
A.  D.  agent,  Lewistown. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RY.  —  E.  C. 
Leedy,  G.  A.  D.  agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
E.  B.  Duncan,  R.  R.  agriculturist, 
Havre;  Chas.  D.  Greenfield,  develop- 
ment agent,  Helena. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RY.  —  H.  W. 
Byerly,  G.  I.  agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  M. 
Max  Goodsill,  G.  P.  agent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  L.  A.  Campbell,  A.  D.  agent, 
Missoula;  J.  C.  Petres,  T.  P.  agent, 
Helena;  Irving  J.  Courtice,  A.  D.  agent, 
Billings. 
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FOR  A  GREATER  MONTANA 


I V  ihc  hope  of  carrying  to  the  people  of  Montana  the  message  of 
a  widespread  demand  for  an  awakening  of  public  consciousness 
to  the  needs  for  an  expansion  of  the  state's  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  activities  as  expressed  in  the  talks  and  actions 
coming  oui  of  the  conference  held  in  Helena,  February  24  and  25, 
1930,  at  the  call  of  A.  H.  Stafford,  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
labor  and  industry,  this  pamphlet  containing  excerpts  from  the 
prepared  addresses  and  a  resume  of  the  proceedings  has  been  com- 
piled for  distribution. 


The  Development  Congress 


A  TTENDED  by  representative  men 
and  women  from  virtually  every 
section  of  the  state  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  Commissioner  Stafford,  as 
temporary  chairman,  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  capitol, 
the  self  constituted  delegates  being  wel- 
comed by  Gov.  J.  E.  Erickson. 

A  committee  on  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  order  of  business,  Charles  D. 
Greenfield,  Helena,  E.  G.  Leipheimer, 
Butte,  and  D.  P.  Fabrick,  Choteau,  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  congress  is  the  initial  step  in  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  and  state- 
wide organization;  that  it  is  necessary 
educational  work  be  done,  and  that  this 
educational  work  can  best  be  successful- 
ly accomplished  by  the  state  department 
of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry. 

"Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
of  seven  members  of  which  the  com- 
missioner shall  be  one  and  such  other 
committee  as  he  shall  deem  advisable 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent 
state  organization; 

"That  this  advisory  committee  be  ap- 
pointed before  the  adjournment  of  this 
meeting. 

"That  the  permanent  organization  of 
this  initial  meeting  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, vice  president  and  secretary. 

"That  a  committee  on  resolutions  be 
appointed  by  the  president  to  report  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  this  congress." 

In  accordance  with  this  report  R.  C. 
Bricker,  Great  Palls,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Charles  D.  Greenfield,  Helena,  vice 
president,  and  L.  E.  Flint,  Livingston, 
secretary,  and  Commissioner  Stafford 
appointed  a  resolutions  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  Peter  Potter,  Butte;  W.  H. 
George,  Great  Falls;  H.  H.  Johnson, 
Malta;  L.  A.  Campbell,  Missoula,  and 
Warren  W.  Moses,  Helena,  which  com- 
mittee, on  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
ference reported  the  following  set  of 
resolutions  and  principles: 

"Your  committee  on  resolutions,  hav- 
ing listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
papers  read  before  the  conference,  is 
convinced  of  the  enhanced  opportunities 
that  await  agriculture,  industry  and  all 
business  of  this  state  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Montana's  superb  resources  and 
the  commonwealth's  magnificent  assets 
form  the  foundation  upon  which  an 
ever-expanding-  business  may  be  safely 
and  surely  erected. 


"The  possibilities  and  opportunities 
that  are  here  present,  and  which  were 
so  well  presented  by  the  speakers,  are 
inadequately  known  and  insufficiently 
understood  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Your  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  industries  of  Montana  and 
the  business  of  Montana  should  be 
banded  together  with  the  state  govern- 
ment of  Montana  for  these  purposes, 
to- wit: 

"To  expand  our  commerce  within  and 
without  the  state. 

"To  perfect  our  great  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

"To  attract  new  settlers  of  intelligent 
type  who  are  able  to  make  use  of  our 
cheap  farm  lands  in  scientifically  pre- 
scribed manner. 

"To  collect  available  information  and 
data  regarding  the  state's  industrial  re- 
sources in  order  that  industries  seeking 
a  favorable  location  may  be  brought  to 
Montana,  thus  increasing  urban  pay- 
rolls and  creating  a  larger  and  more 
substantial  market  for  the  products  of 
our  farms. 

"To  apprise  the  world  of  our  favorable 
climate  and  our  unmatched  scenic  won- 
ders, which,  when  properly  presented 
will  carry  a  resistless  appeal  to  millions 
of  people. 

Pass  Out  Accurate  Word. 

"To  disseminate  more  accurate  and 
definite  information  abroad  regarding 
our  rapidly  developing  system  of  excel- 
lent, safe,  and  scenic  highways. 

"To  consider  and  solve  those  problems 
of  state-wide  importance  which  affect 
the  progress  of  our  business  and  in- 
dustry and  thus  touch  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  all  our  people. 

"The  products  of  this  state  are  of 
superlative  quality,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  federal  government  records  and  in- 
numerable awards  in  open  national  and 
international  competition.  Not  one  of 
the  forty- eight  states  has  better  reason 
in  fact  or  on  the  basis  of  repeated  per- 
formance to  go  before  the  country  with 
the  story  of  the  actual  achievements 
of  its  industries  and  the  picture  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

Wealth  of  Materials. 

"Montana's  limitless  supply  of  fuel,  its 
cheap  hydroelectric  energy,  its  unex- 
celled transportation  facilities,  i  t  s 
wealth  of  raw  materials,  and  its  many 
attractive  industrial  locations  offer  un- 
surpassed opportunity  for  many  lines 
of  industrial  activity.  A  compendium 
of  data  and  information,  intelligently 
marshalled   and   presented,  concerning 


these  advantages  that  Montana  offers, 
will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  such 
industries  seeking  '  locations  and  re- 
dound to  the  material  benefit  of  this 
state.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
people  should  join  together  in  order 
that  this  development  may  be  carried 
forward  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale 
through  the  attraction  to  this  state  of 
new  capital  and  earnest,  intelligent,  de- 
termined settlers. 

"In  order  that  all  these  purposes  may 
be  carried  out  in  thorough  manner  and 
without  further  delay,  this  conference 
now  favors  the  organization  of  an  as- 
sociation which  shall  be  representative 
of  every  section  of  the  state,  and  to 
that  end  your  committee  recommends 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  per- 
manent organization  composed  of  nine 
men,  one  of  which  shall  be  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  . 

All  Residents  Members. 

"The  membership  of  this  organization 
shall  be  composed  of  every  individual, 
association,  organization,  business,  or 
corporation  who  shall  subscribe  to  its 
tenets  as  proposed  by  the  organization 
committee. 

"This  organization  shall  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the 
spirit  of  state  unity,  of  inducing  a  better 
understanding  of  state  problems,  of  co- 
ordinating regional  problems  with 
whole-state  purposes. 

It  shall  strive  to  solidify  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  state  the  efforts  of 
various  state,  civic,  trade,  industrial 
and  commercial  organizations,  and 
bodies,  and  co-ordinate  their  activities 
in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  wasted 
effort,  no  unnecessary  expense,  and 
that  important  undertakings  of  state- 
wide significance  may  be  thoroughly 
approximated  and  appraised. 

"This  organization  shall  be  devoted 
always  and  solely  to  matters  of  state- 
wide importance. 

Aid  in  Solving  Problems. 

"Since  the  growth  of  the  state  de- 
pends upon  its  economic  development, 
both  in  industry  and  agriculture,  it 
shall  be  the  business  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  assist  in  solving  the  problems 
of  such  industries  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivities as  are  already  represented  here, 
to  promote  new  projects,  and  to  im- 
prove local  markets  for  state  products. 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  organ- 
ization to  promote  the  use  of  Montana 
products  wherever  may  be  done,  on  the 
basis  of  quality  and  price. 

"Past  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  millions  of  Americans  and  others 
each  year  make  it  their  business  to 
travel  through  this  land  on  pleasure  and 
in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  re- 
sources, to  determine  its  climate,  to 
view  its  beauties  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  people.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  organization  to  prepare 
data  for  all  without  the  state  who  may 
desire  it,  setting  forth  such  informa- 
tion regarding  Montana's  scenery,  cli- 
mate, resources,  industry,  business  and 
other  attraction,  as  may  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

"Because  there  has  been  in  this  state 
no  alert  devoted  organization  or  as- 
sociation whose  purpose  it  is  to  see  that 
proper  and  accurate  information  about 
Montana  is  periodically  sent  out,  much 


il 


in  order  that  Montana  producers  of  im- 
portant national  agricultural  commodi- 
ties may  market  their  products  more 
profitably. 

"11.  That  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
a  thorough  study  of  the  agricultural 
credit  situation  in  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  Establishing  a  source  of 
credit  that  will  take  care  of  loans  of 
an  intermediate  character,  which  can 
not  now  be  taken  care  of  through  exist- 
ing credit  channels.  As  one  means  to 
this  end  we  endorse  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  enlarge  the  uses  of  the 
federal  reclamation  funds  for  financing- 
individual  settlers  on  reclamation 
projects. 

"12.  That  a  program  of  expansion  of 
home  demand  for  Montana  products  be 
encouraged. 

"13.  That  a  survey  be  made  of  the 
several  communities  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  and  fostering  added 
support  for  existing  industries. 

"14.  That  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Montana  highway  com- 
mission and  the  Montana  Automobile 
association  be  fostered  to  the  end  that 
our  unsurpassed  recreational  facilities 
be  made  available  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  people  wjthin  and  without  the  state. 
Extend  Helping  Hand. 

"15.  That  a  concerted  effort  be  made 
to  develop  a  civic  and  state  pride  which 
will  demand  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  scenic  beauties  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  'Spirit  of  the  Old  West,' 
and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  en- 
hance the  economic  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  federal,  state  and  private 
forests  through  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  fire  and  through  refor- 
estation. 

"16.  That  the  advisory  board  assume 
the  duty  of  impressing  upon  the  legis- 
lature at  its  1931  assembly,  the  urgent 
need  for  an  enlarged  appropriation  for 
the  division  of  publicity,  to  enable  it 
to  better  function  as  the  advertising- 
medium  of  the  state  government. 

"We  suggest  that  this  conference  ex- 
tend to  the  speakers  who  have  so  ably 
presented  facts  in  relation  to  the  various 
problems  under  consideration  and  have 
given  a  wealth  of  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions, an  expression  of  its  appreciation 
for  their  presence  and  advice. 

"We  further  suggest  that  it  commend 
Mr.  A.  H.  Stafford,  commissioner,  for 
his  wisdom  and  foresight  in  calling  this 
congress  and  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  and  his  staff  have  conduct- 
ed its  deliberations." 


misinformation  and  even  pernicious  un- 
truth has  been  disseminated  regarding 
the  state  from  irresponsible  and  un- 
authorized sources.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  organization  to  correct  or  refute 
such  statements  if  and  wherever  made, 
on  the  basis  of  established  fact  and 
data  whenever  such  misinformation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  harmful  effect. 

"It  shall,  furthermore,  be  the  duty  of 
this  organization  to  carry  on  in  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  Montana  and  their 
industries  such  activities  as  may  proper- 
ly come  within  the  scope  of  such  state- 
wide organization. 

"This  organization  shall  consider  and 
take  action  for  the  advice  and  infor- 
mation of  the  legislature  upon  such 
matters  as  are  directly  related  to  the 
work  of  this  organization  and  only  such, 
and  only  after  such  matters  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  its  legislative 
and  other  committees.  This  organiza- 
tion, as  such,  shall  not  either  through 
its  board  of  directors  or  its  staff,  make 
any  expression  or  take  any  stand  re- 
garding preference  for,  or  opposition  to 
any  candidate  for  political  office, 
whether  national,  state  or  local. 

"Every  activity  or  promotion  in  which 
this  organization  takes  a  part  shall  first 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and 
considered  by  appropriate  committees 
and  indorsed  by  the  board  of  directors 
before  such  activity  or  promotion  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  organization's 
program. 

Set  of  Principles. 

"The  board  of  directors  shall  cause  to 
be  drafted  a  set  of  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  this  organization  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  purposes  and  restric- 
tions and  embodying  such  other  aims 
and  purposes  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
the  same  shall  be  widely  published  and 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

"We  further  recommend  that  the  ad- 
visory committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  labor  and 
industry,  under  the  authority  already 
conferred  by  this  conference,  shall  serve 
to  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  recommen- 
dations forthcoming  and  shall  lend  its 
good  offices  to  the  state  college  and  the 
state  department  of  agriculture  along 
the  lines  brought  out  in  the  discussions 
of  this  conference,  namely: 

"1.  That  the  Montana  State  college  be 
commended  for  the  constructive  studies 
which  have  been  made  and  the  results 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  fur- 
thering the  development  of  irrigated  ag- 
riculture and  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
a  more  productive  and  stabilized  agri- 
cultural program.  That  our  congression- 
al delegation  and  state  legislature  be  re- 
quested to  exert  every  possible  effort 
in  the  provision  of  funds,  not  only  to 
carry  on  the  program  already  estab- 
lished but  also  to  extend  the  activities 
of  the  state  college  to  the  end  that  the 
most  rapid  development  of  the  irriga- 
tion resources  of  the  state  may  be  ac- 
complished. 

Assist  Federal  Work. 

"2.  That  full  co-operation  should  be 
extended  to  federal  commission  on  con- 
servation and  administration  of  the 
public  domain  recently  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  to 
I.  M.  Brandjord,  Montana's  representa- 
tive on  that  commission,  in  the  as- 
sembling of  available  facts  and  opinions 
expressed  by  various  groups  or  individ- 
uals of  the  state,  so  that  a  comprehen- 
sive program  may  be  adopted  that  shall 


operate  to  the  best  interest  of  Montana 
and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

"3.  That  we  favor  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  reclamation  act  as  suggested 
by  President  Hoover,  under  which  loans 
from  the  reclamation  fund  to  privately 
owned  projects  may  be  established  as  a 
recognized  policy  of  the  government; 
that  we  also  favor  an  amendment  under 
which  the  reclamation  fund  may  be  used 
in  undertaking  new  projects  on  privately 
owned  lands. 

"4.  That  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  reorganization  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  Montana  which  may  temporari- 
ly be  in  financial  difficulties  but  that 
are  fundamentally  sound,  for  the  pur- 
pose not  only  of  working  out  a  plan  that 
will  offer  opportunity  for  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  the  districts,  but  will 
make  available  the  assistance  of  exist- 
ing agencies  which  can  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  thereby  placing 
the  districts  on  a  sound  economic  basis, 
protecting  the  agricultural  interests  es- 
tablished and  furthering  a  full  develop- 
ment of  projects. 

Study  Irrigation  Problems. 

"5.  That  the  plans  now  being  followed 
in  the  financing  of  new  settlers  on  pri- 
vate irrigation  districts  be  thoroughly 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  making  avail- 
able information  as  to  the  success  of 
such  plans  and  recommendations  to 
other  interested  projects  or  agencies. 

"6.  That  this  body  heartily  endorse 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  'federal  reclamation  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  sound  national  policy.' 

"That  the  movement  to  discredit  the 
development  of  the  irrigation  resources 
of  the  state  and  nation  as  a  whole  be 
aggressively  opposed; 

"That  every  possible  effort  be  exert- 
ed by  the  various  organizations  of  the 
state  to  overcome  the  effect  of  this 
movement  which  is  based  primarily  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  relationship  of 
irrigation  to  the  general  agriculture  of 
the  nation. 

"7.  That  the  work  of  the  Montana 
State  college  in  collecting  basic  facts 
on  the  agriculture  of  Montana  and  its 
various  counties  and  communities, 
which  information  has  already  formed 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  sound 
agricultural  programs  in  many  districts 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  other  com- 
munities that  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  this  service,  so  that  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage 
of  the  assistance  now  available  in  adopt- 
ing and  carrying  out  such  programs. 
Land  Settlement  Policies. 

"8.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  working  out  sound  land  set- 
tlement policies  for  Montana,  aimed  to- 
ward a  well  rounded  agricultural  pro- 
gram for  the  state  as  a  whole  and  the 
full  utilization  of  our  land  resources. 

"9.  That  the  producers  of  Montana  be 
given  assistance  in  placing  information 
before  the  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  legislation  that  will  remedy 
the  present  handicaps  in  marketing  due 
to  the  lack  of  uniform  grades  and  stand- 
ards for  Montana  products. 

"10.  That  this  congress  appreciates 
the  service  already  extended  to  Montana 
farmers  and  stockmen  by  the  U.  S.  de- 
partment of  agriculture  as  being  import- 
ant factors  encouraging  a  healthy  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  in  Montana, 
but  believes  the  present  services  should 
be  extended  to  include  the  establishment 
of  a  market  news  service  in  Montana, 


Without  alteration  this  report  was 
adopted  whereupon  Commissioner  Staf- 
ford appointed  a  committee  on  perma- 
nent organization,  as  provided  in  the 
resolutions,  as  follows: 

Frank    B.    Connelly,    Billings;  Sam 
Stephenson,  Great  Falls;  A.  J.  Davis, 
Butte;   Tom   Stout,  Lewistown;   C. -JI^  y, 
McLeod,  Missoula;  John  Sherman,  K?at-_.  . 
ispell;  Mrs.  Frank  Bossuot,  Havre;  C.  ET° 
Brown,  Miles  City,  with  Commissioner 
Stafford  a  member  as  required  by  the 
report. 

After  mature  deliberation,  subsequent 
to  adjournment  of  the  conference,  Com- 
missioner Stafford  named  as  members 
of  the  advisory  committee: 

Alfred  Atkinson,  Bozeman:  T.  P. 
Stewart,  Anaconda;  J.  L.  Humphrey, 
Great  Falls;  Sylvan  L.  Olson,  Billings; 
L.  A.  Campbell,  Missoula,  and  C.  E.  At- 
wood,  Valier. 


c7Vlontaria's  Great  Opportunities 


T  HEARTILY  welcome  this  interesting 
*■  group  of  representative  citizens  from 
every  part  of  our  state.  You  have 
gathered  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
some  way  to  better  advertise  the  match- 
less resources  of  our  state  and  to  coun- 
sel together  how  best  to  develop  the 
measureless  wealth  which  nature  has 
here  deposited  and  which  have  for 
years  waited  for  industry  and  capital. 

For  the  homeseeker  and  the  investor 
we  have  a  variety  of  opportunities  to 
offer.  They  may  choose  mining,  lumber- 
ing' or  farming  in  their  varied  and  man- 
ifold activities,  stockraising  and  indus- 
trial pursuits.  If  we  can  sell  Montana  to 
the  world  we  shall  soon  have  here  a 
great  state.  We  need  uniform  develop- 
ment of  all  of  our  resources  and  that. 
I  understand,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
gathering.  No  state  anywhere  has  more 
resources  out  of  which  to  build  a  great 
commonwealth  than  Montana. 

An  Eastern  Misconception. 

A  few  weeks  ago  while  traveling 
through  Pennsylvania  a  well  fed.  well 
dressed  and  prosperous  gentleman 
boarded  the  train.  I  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  him  and  when  he  learned 
that  my  destination  was  Washington  he 
said  "You  must  be  sure  to  meet  our 
junior  senator,  Mr.  Grundy.  You  will 
find  him  a  delightful  fellow."  I  told 
him  I  was  prejudiced,  for  he  had  re- 
cently referred  to  us  as  one  of  the 
backward  states  and  that  we  were  not 
entitled  to  equal  representation  with 
the  wealthy  state  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  United  States  senate.  He  at  once 
became  apologetic  and  assured  me  that 
the  Keystone  senator  intended  no  re- 
flection upon  the  west  but  simply 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
state  did  not  have  the  population,  the 
wealth  and  the  resources  of  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  replied  at  once  that  Pennsylvania  of 
course  has  more  people,  more  developed 
wealth,  more  industries  than  the  state 
•of  Montana.  But  when  he  said  that 
Montana  was  lacking  in  resources  I 
challenged  the  statement  and  told  him 
that  Montana  was  more  than  three 
times  as  large  in  area  as  Pennsylvania, 
that  we  have  more  coal,  more  power, 
more  oil,  more  timber,  more  of  the 
precious  metals,  undeveloped  though 
these  resources  be,  than  had  Pennsyl- 
vania; less  than  one-third  of  our  ag- 
ricultural land  is  farmed,  "yet  we  pro- 
duce wheat  and  meats  enough  to  feed 
the  teeming  millions  of  your  great  state, 
so  when  your  iron  and  your  coal  and 
oil  become  exhausted  come  to  Montana 
and  there  you  may  continue  the  indus- 
tries you  have  so  successfully  carried 
on  in  your  state — we  have  everything 
in  the  way  of  raw  materials  that  you 
have  here."  "Well,"  he  said,  "if  this  is 
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not   western   bunk   you   are  peddling, 
Montana  is  truly  a  wonderful  state." 
The  East  Must  Be  Shown. 

The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  the 
east  do  not  realize  what  we  have  here 
in  the  way  of  potential  wealth  and  we 
must  show  them.  We  of  course  have  our 
problems  and  our  handicaps,  the  prob- 
lems and  handicaps  of  every  new  state. 
One  of  the  French  economists  makes 
the  statement  that  there  are  but  two 
problems  in  civilization — one  is  produc- 
tion and  the  other  is  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  products.  Montana  can  produce 
all  right  but  it  is  seriously  handicapped 
in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of 
her  products.  By  reason  of  Montana's 
great  distance  from  the  primary  mar- 
kets freight  rates  take  a  tremendous 
toll.  For  example,  if  a  farmer  ships 
three  carloads  of  wheat  to  Minneapolis 
or  Duluth  at  present  prices  it  would 
take  one  car  to  pay  the  freight,  the 
storage  and  elevator  charges. 

No  business  can  stand  such  a  burden 
as  that;  and  Montana  must  ship  prac- 
tically all  of  its  raw  materials  out  of 
the  state  because  of  lack  of  industries 
at  home.  The  development  of  our  power, 
the  establishment  of  industries  giving 
employment  to  labor,  thus  creating  a 
market,  would  help  to  solve  this  diffi- 
cult problem.  Another  thing  which  would 
help  would  be  the  utilization  of  the 
watercourses  of  the  country.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  would  be  a  won- 
derful thing  for  Montana.  This  would 
enable  ocean-going  vessels  to  come  by 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Duluth  and  bring 
Montana  at  least  one  thousand  miles 
nearer  seaports.  In  this  way  Montana 
wheat,  for  instance,  might  be  loaded  in 
ships  at  Duluth  and  sent  direct  to  the 
eastern  and  foreign  markets  without 
breaking  cargo.  This,  they  tell  me, 
would  be  a  saving  in'  freight  of  from 
eight  to  ten  cents  per  bushel.  What  a 
tremendous  advantage  this  would  be  for 
the  farmers  of  our  state.  It  would  mean 
that  a  normal  wheat  crop  would  realize 
from  six  to  eight  millions  more  for  the 
farmers  of  the  state  than  under  the 
present  conditions. 

Legislation  Is  Hampered. 

Western  congressmen  and  senators 
have  labored  assiduously  for  this  project 
but  certain  eastern  interests,  it  seems, 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  defer 
legislation  for  its  construction.  Old 
timers  will  remember  that  in  the  days 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroads  into 
Montana  the  Missouri  river  served  the 
people  most  admirably  as  a  highway  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies  from  St. 
Louis  and  intervening  points  to  Fort 
Benton.  Might  it  not  be  possible  for  this 


majestic  river  to  again  become  a  high- 
way of  commerce?  President  Hoover  has 
a  plan  for  improving  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  so  as  to  increase  their 
usefulness  for  navigation.  The  govern- 
ment spends  annually  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  improving  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  for  flood  control.  Might  not 
the  government  extend  the  scope  of  its 
operations  along  these  lines  and  include 
the  Missouri  river  as  far  up  as  Fort 
Benton  and  make  possible  water  trans- 
portation for  Montana  to  the  gulf? 

Of  course  this  may  be  but  a  dream, 
but  is  it  not  worth  considering?  The 
commonwealth  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  but  a  dream  in  the  brain 
of  Jim  Hill  but  it  has  long  since  be- 
come a  reality.  The  utilization  of  these 
waterways  provided  by  nature  would 
tend  to  solve  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  northwest  and  give  relief 
from  present  high  freight  rates.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  the  farmers  of  Mon- 
tana got  all  they  are  entitled  to  for 
the  very  fine  quality  of  wheat  which 
they  raise. 

No  Surplus  of  Quality  Wheat. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  this  chamber  Mr. 
Howard,  a  representative  of  the  federal 
farm  board,  declared  that  Montana 
wheat  was  the  best  wheat  in  the  world. 
We  know  that,  but  it  was  good  to  hear 
a  dininterested  and  unprejudiced  wit- 
ness verify  our  claim.  The  superiority 
of  our  wheat,  as  I  understand  it,  con- 
sists in  its  high  protein  content.  This 
wheat  is  equally  sought  to  mix  with 
the  soft  wheat  of  the  central  states  and 
in  order  to  produce  a  marketable  flour 
it  is  a  necessity.  The  dumping  of  this 
wheat  on  glutted  markets  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  mistake.  Let  us  remember  that 
there  is  no  surplus  of  the  kind  of  wheat 
that  Montana  raises.  The  farmers 
should  be  assisted  so  that  they  might 
store  this  wheat  in  the  state  and  hold 
until  such  a  time  as  it  would  command 
a  price  commensurate  with  the  excel- 
lency of  its  quality.  This  of  course 
would  necessitate  the  construction  of 
storage  facilities  and  provision  for  fi- 
nancing the  farmer  until  the  wheat  is 
sold. 

I  trust  that  a  state-wide  organization 
will  be  the  result  of  this  meeting.  Such 
an  organization,  properly  financed,  will 
do  an  invaluable  service  to  this  great 
young  state,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that 
among  the  many  things  that  might  en- 
gage its  attention  and  consideration 
would  be  the  securing  of  new  industries 
for  the  state;  agitate  and  promote  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Missouri  river  as  a  water 
highway  as  far  up  as  Fort  Benton,  and 
assist  the  wheatgrower  to  store  his 
wheat  and  hold  it  until  such  a  time  as 
he  can  secure  the  price  which  its  quali- 
ty justifies. 
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The  Motive  Behind  the  Conference 

Opening  Address  by  Commissioner  Stafford 


TN  calling-  this  gathering,  I  had  primar- 
ily  in  mind  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Montana,  irrespective  of  their  occu- 
pation or  standing;  I  had  in  mind  the 
prosperity  of  the  laborer,  the  farmer, 
the  professional  man  and  the  industrial- 
ist. 

I  felt  that  there  remained  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  expansion  of  the 
institutions  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  state  is  based,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  and  that  if  we 
could  but  encourage  the  present  citizen 
and  assist  in  adding  to  his  good  for- 
tune, we  would  not  only  be  improving 
the  condition  of  the  state  as  a  whole  but 
would  be  able  to  attract  to  us  a  good 
class  of  new  citizens  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

While  I  realized  that  each  one  of  us 
may  be  doing  something  to  bring  about 
that  same  condition,  our  work  has  been 
more  or  less  futile  by  reason  of  not  be- 
ing carried  out  on  an  organized  basis, 
and  I  felt  that  by  a  union  of  effort,  by 
the  following  out  of  a  definite  line  of 
general  endeavor,  we  might  by  such  co- 
hesion accomplish  that  in  which  we  are 
now  failing. 

Montana's  High  Record. 

Montana's  record  along  some  lines 
ranks  very  high  and  there  may  not  be 
need  for  much  work  in  bolstering  up  or 
increasing  the  state's  output  in  those 
lines.  In  grain  and  livestock  we  are 
fairly  supreme.  Our  wheat  production 
is  great  and  of  a  very  high  quality.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  ex- 
pected to  go  to  the  aid  of  this  line  of 
industry,  at  least  not  as  far  as  produc- 
tion is  involved.  The  marketing  problem, 
serious  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  in  the 
hands  of  agencies  which  are  striving  to 
place  the  industry  on  a  satisfactory 
basis. 

However,  there  are  other  lines  of  ag- 
ricultural activities  which  give  promise 
of  far  greater  returns  to  the  small  far- 
mer and  which  will  carry  him  away 
from  the  uncertainties  which  face  the 
grain  industry.  This  brings  up  the  prop- 
osition of  land  utilization,  one  of  the 
main  subjects  to  be  considered  at  this 
meeting.  I  feel  that  by  concerted  efforts 
we  can  bring  about  a  more  general  util- 
ization of  the  valley  lands  in  the  grow- 
ing of  special  crops  by  which  the  out- 
put of  the  state  can  be  materially  in- 
creased and  many  tracts  of  now  idle 
land  may  be  made  the  homes  of  farmers 
who  can  be  attracted  from  other  parts. 
Seeks  Union  of  Strength. 

I  feel  that  by  a  union  of  strength  we 
can  bring  our  irrigation  districts  and 
federal  reclamation  projects  from  under 
the  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  now 
shrouds  them,  that  we  can  fill  these  dis- 
tricts with  families,  that  we  can  place 
on  the  tax  rolls  thousands  of  acres 
which  are  not  now  shown  there,  that  we 
can  increase  the  population  of  the  state 
and  that  we  can  improve  business  con- 
ditions in  the  cities  and  country  towns 
to  a  corresponding  degree. 

Not  only  can  we  materially  assist  our 
manufacturing  industries  by  the  provid- 
ing of  a  larger  and  more  steady  supply 
of  raw  materials,  but  by  the  carrying 
on  of  a  state-wide  educational  program 
we  can  encourage  these  industries  by 
creating  a  better  home  demand  for  home 
products.   Our  mining  industry,  which 


has  lagged  in  recent  years,  can  be  sup- 
ported and  promoted,  and  our  vast  store 
of  mineral  wealth  be  made  to  contribute 
its  share  to  the  world's  output,  thereby 
bringing  money  into  the  state  and 
furnishing  employment  for  added  thous- 
ands of  miners  and  mill  men. 

We  can  concentrate  upon  the  task  of 
capitalizing  our  wonderful  scenic  re- 
sources; can,  by  more  centralized  efforts 
and  enlarged  expenditures,  attract  to 
the  state  many  more  thousands  of  tour- 
ists and  vacationists,  getting  our  right- 
ful share  of  that  new,  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  highly  remunerative  industry. 

I  realize  that  in  presenting  these  sub- 
jects to  you,  I  am  advancing  no  new 
ideas.  They  are  merely  along  lines  in 
which  you  have  always  been  more  or 
less  interested.  They  are  lines  along 
which  I  have  been  working  and  to  which 
the  publicity  division  of  my  department 
is  devoting  the  bulk  of  its  efforts,  but 


"JVyTONTANA  has  not  yet  made  a  fair 
beginning  on  the  opportunity  to 
realize  benefits  from  tourist  travel  in 
the  state.  We  ought  to  tell  the  world 
about  our  extensive  and  effectively  di- 
rected road  building  program. 

The  established  irrigated  valleys  of 
the  state  have  furnished  the  back- 
ground for  the  development  of  a  very 
sound  business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  this  ought  to  be  possible  in 
other  irrigated  areas  where  conditions 
are  not  now  so  favorable. 

We  produce  the  outstanding  wheat  of 
quality  in  the  United  States,  or  we  may 
say,  any  place  in  the  world.  This  would 
suggest  that  here  is  a  resource  which 
ought  to  have  needed  support  and  in- 
telligent direction  in  its  development, 
for  high  quality  wheat  in  most  years 
commands  a  premium  that  is  very  sig- 
nificant. 

If  there  should  be  some  (tariff)  ad- 
justment in  favor  of  the  home  grower 
(of  sugar  beets),  it  would  seem  as 
though  Montana  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Montana's  Tourist  Trade. 

Considering  Montana's  tourist  possibil- 
ities further  I  believe  we  will  all  agree 
that  we  have  not  yet  made  even  a  fair 
beginning  to  realize  on  this  great  op- 
portunity. The  United  States  is  a  rich 
nation  and  the  travel  habit  is  generally 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the 
makeup  of  the  average  American. 

The  good  roads  program  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  dependability  and  avail- 
ability of  automobiles  at  reasonable 
figures,  have  removed  from  the  minds 
of  people  the  idea  that  they  may  not 
see  other  sections  of  their  country.  With 
the  present  system  of  tourist  camps  it 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  family  with  average,  or 
even  modest,  income  to  travel  to  re- 
mote sections  of  the  country  and  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  within  the  period 
of  an  ordinary  vacation. 


in  which  work  we  are  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  finances. 

United  Support  Is  Required. 

I  have  realized  that  to  accomplish 
what  Montana  is  rightfully  entitled  to 
along  these  lines  we  must  have  the 
united  support  of  the  thinking  men  of 
the  state,  thaf  we  must  have  a  definite 
program  behind  which  will  be  grouped 
the  men  who  want  to  see  Montana  ad- 
vance, and  it  was  for  this  that  I  was 
encouraged  in  calling  the  present  con- 
ference. 

I  am  more  than  gratified  at  the  re- 
sponse. I  see  here  men  representing 
nearly  every  county  and  community  in 
the  state,  men  from  numerous  lines  of 
endeavor;  men  that  I  know  will  be 
whole-heartedly  behind  any  concerted 
movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth. I  trust  that  you  will  all  feel 
that  this  is  your  party,  that  you  will 
enter  into  the  discussions  of  the  gen- 
eral meeting  and  in  the  group  meetings 
to  follow  and  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  advance  any  idea  that  you  may  feel 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
general  policy  which  I  hope  will  be  de- 
veloped here. 


With  this  situation  in  mind  it  would! 
seem  as  though  a  state  like  Montana 
with  its  wonderful  and  striking  natural 
beauties,  and  its  agreeable  summer 
temperatures  might  be  made  a  mecca 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobile 
and  train  travelers.  Tourist  America  is 
living  out-of-doors  to  a  large  degree  and 
the  fine  mountain  streams  and  rugged 
mountain  conditions  in  this  state  are 
almost  perfect  for  the  camper  and  the 
summer  traveler. 

Prior  to  a  few  years  ago,  Montana 
appears  to  be  a  bit  slower  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  road  program  than 
some  of  the  states  to  the  south  of  us, 
but  this  condition  is  being  remedied 
rapidly  and  a  reputation  for  poor  roads, 
which  the  state  may  have  gained  a  few 
years  ago,  finds  very  little  basis  in  the 
conditions  at  present,  and  certainly  will 
have  no  basis  at  the  end  of  another  year 

It  would  seem  as  though  Montana 
might  profitably  tell  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  about  her  road  develop- 
ment. The  tourist  who  crossed  Montana 
five  years  ago  and  who  had  an  unpleas- 
ant experience  with  some  road  is  apt 
to  keep  on  telling  his  friends  to  avoid 
Montana  if  he  is  going  west  across  the 
United  States.  His  unpleasant  experi- 
ence is  apt  to  linger  in  his  memory  and 
he  does  not  know  that  the  conditions 
which  he  is  describing  have  been  large- 
ly remedied.  We  ought  to  tell  the  world 
about  our  extensive  and  effectively  di- 
rected road  building  program. 

Reclamation  Development. 

Because  of  this  state's  enormous  area, 
Montana's  agricultural  resource  is  ex- 
tensive, and  as  we  learn  to  develop  it 
along  the  lines  that  will  make  for  suc- 
cess, we  become  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  state  has  a  rich  heritage  here 
in  agricultural  possibilities.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  several  million  acres 
under  irrigation,  and  as  we  all  know, 
some  of  these  areas  are  not  developed 
(Continued  to  Page  7) 


Opportunities  for  Expansion 

By  ALFRED  ATKINSON 
President  Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman 
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Bringing  the  Vacationist  to  Montana 

By  M.  MAX  GOODSILL 
General  Passenger  Agent  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul 

fectly  delighted  when  they  can  get 
"back  to  nature"  and  close  to  the  "Old 
West"  in  a  rustic  log  cabin  in  the  hills. 

The  answer  to  Montana's  tourist  de- 
velopment, in  my  humble  opinion,  lies 
not  in  vast  and  extravagant  hotels  with 
liveried  doormen  and  perfumed  room 
clerks,  but  in  hundreds  of  small  lodges 
and  ranches,  built  and  kept  just  as 
natural  and  western  as  they  can  be, 
with  regular  Montana  people  running 
them. 

For  advertising  Montana,  may  I  ap- 
peal to  you  for  system  and  centraliza- 
tion, particularly?  Most  western  states 
today  depend  for  publicity  upon  city 
chambers  of  commerce,  which  are  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  publish  advertise- 
ments in  the  same  issues  of  the  same 
magazines  to  compete  with  one  another; 
or  to  distribute  photographs  to  roto- 
gravure and  magazine  editors  in  the 
same  mails.  Fortunately  Montana  is  not 
handicapped  by  existing  programs;  in 
this  state  it  is  easy  to  be  broadminded, 
it  is  natural  to  submerge  local  ambitions 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  Montana,  which 
is,  when  we  get  down  to  bedrock,  what 
all  of  us  love  ahead  of  any  city,  or 
county  or  district. 

We  do  not  care  to  follow  the  example 
of  California,  with  southern  California 
advertising   against   northern;    we  are 


rpHERE  are  two  simple  ways  for  Mon- 
tana  to  have  more  vacation  travel; 
first,  to  advertise  constantly,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  care  well  for  people  who  come. 

Railroads  are  spending  a  little  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  adver- 
tise Montana  and  its  two  national  parks, 
five  of  whose  eight  gateways  are  in 
Montana.  Year  upon  year  of  this  adver- 
tising has  produced  a  steady  growth  of 
travel  by  rail  as  well  as  by  automobile. 
Be  sure  to  credit  railroad  advertising 
for  some  of  the  sagebrushers  as  well  as 
for  its  train  travelers.  Railroads  serving 
Montana  answer  tens  of  thousands  of 
inquiries  from  motorists.  When  we  in- 
vest $5,000,  or  more,  in  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  advertisement  about  the 
Montana  Rockies,  we  are  just  as  sure  as 
can  be  that  it  will  sell  Montana  trips 
to  as  many  sagebrushers  as  to  North 
Coast  Limited  passengers.  But  we're 
glad  to  have  people  come  to  Montana — 
any  way  at  all — it's  worth  walking  from 
back  east  to  be  in  these  mountains. 

Caring  for  vacationists  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  both  for  city  hotels 
and  railroads  as  ideas  of  living  comfort 
are  elevated.  But  fortunately  for  Mon- 
tana, the  same  persons  who  demand 
rainbow  tinted  plumbing  in  their  hotel 
room,  and  coil-spring  box  mattresses  in 
their  Pullman  space,  turn  out  to  be  per- 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
as  we  believe  the  general  foundations 
in  soil  and  water  would  warrant.  I 
notice  that  this  question  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  program,  and  I  think  it 
is  fitting  that  the  state  should  take 
careful  account  of  these  most  valuable 
resources  and  assist  in  setting  them  up 
on  a  more  profitable  basis  where  the 
conditions  are  not  now  satisfactory.  The 
established  irrigated  valleys  of  the  state 
have  furnished  the  background  for  a 
very  sound  business  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  this  ought  to  be  possible 
in  other  irrigated  areas  where  conditions 
are  now  so  favorable. 

Wheat  Growing. 

The  world  appears  to  be  entering  an 
era  of  keen  competition  for  the  inter- 
national wheat  market.  Machinery  man- 
ufacturing concerns  tell  us  that  they 
are  making  huge  deliveries  of  wheat 
machinery  to  the  Argentine  and  to 
Russia,  which  predicts  increased  com- 
petition from  these  centers.  In  this 
competition  Montana  is  vitally  interest- 
ed and  the  most  effective  sort  of  pro- 
cedures will  have  to  be  followed  if  our 
wheat  producing  area  maintain  them- 
selves on  a  profitable  basis  in  the  com- 
petition for  their  share  of  the  world's 
wheat  market. 

As  a  wheat  producing  state  Montana 
has  now  an  important  place  in  this 
country,  and  there  are  two  phases  of  our 
possibilities  that  are  most  encouraging. 
In  the  first  place  we  produce  the  out- 
standing wheat,  in  point  of  quality,  in 
the  whole  United  States  and,  we  may 
say  fairly,  in  the  world.  This  possibility 
in  itself  would  suggest  that  here  is  a 
resource  which  ought  to  have  needed 
support  and  intelligent  direction  in  its 
development,  for  high  quality  wheat  in 
most  years  commands  a  premium  that 
is  very  significant. 


A  second  natural  advantage  which 
Montana  has  in  wheat  production  lies  in 
her  large  prairie  or  level  sections  on 
which  large  machinery,  which  makes 
low  cost  wheat  production  possible,  may 
be  used.  It  appears  as  though  the  wheat 
farmer  on  the  small  farm  is  going  to 
find  competition  in  profitable  wheat 
raising  rather  difficult  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  with  the  perfection  of  mod- 
ern machinery  of  the  large  type,  there 
are  many  areas  in  Montana  where 
wheat  may  be  produced  at  a  very  low 
cost.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  need  for 
more  support  for  low  cost  studies  in  ag- 
ricultural production  and  especially  in 
wheat  production.  The  relation  between 
areas  and  types  of  machinery  to  be  pur- 
chased and  operated  is  a  very  important 
question. 

About  Sugar  Beets. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  much  in- 
terested in  the  tariff  discussion  now  be- 
ing carried  on  in  congress.  The  tariff  on 
beef  and  sheep  products  and  on  flax  and 
sugar  beets  is  of  especial  interest  to 
growers  in  this  state.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  what  the  outcome  will  be 
when  the  discussions  have  been  crystal- 
lized into  action,  but  if  the  result  should 
be  to  raise  tariff  on  sugar  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  time  was  opportune  to 
work  for  the  development  of  more  sugar 
beet  production  in  the  state.  This  is  a 
high  money  crop  under  a  fair  level  of 
prices,  and  it  is  a  crop  which  is  not  in 
the  surplus  production  class.  With  the 
increase  in  sugar  production  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  Cuba,  the  prospects 
for  the  development  of  our  sugar  beet 
area  under  present  tariff  conditions  does 
not  appear  to  be  bright,  but  if  there 
should  be  some  adjustment  in  favor  of 
the  home  grower,  it  would  seem  as 
though  Montana  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 


not  interested  in  pursuing  the  tactics  of 
Arizona,  where  different  cities  carry 
advertising  programs  and  the  state  as  a 
whole  has  none.  Montana's  opportunity 
today  is  for  a  systematic,  statewide, 
centralized  program,  with  all  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  cleared  through  one 
place — a  state  organization,  such  as  the 
new  one  in  Colorado,  or  the  Oregon 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  or  through 
the  state  department  of  publicity.  What- 
ever central  place  is  given  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  support,  that  place  should 
be  manned  by  experts,  who  will  carry 
out  a  plan,  not  for  one  year  but  for  five 
or  ten  years  as  a  minimum;  and  it 
should  be  free  from  local  prejudices  and 
jealousies  and  from  that  type  of  poli- 
tics, which  seeks  gains  other  than 
public  good. 

The  spirit  of  hospitality  in  Montana 
finds  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  travelers  who  come  here.  Develop 
that  spirit  beyond  the  ranches  and  the 
hotels,  the  county  buildings,  the  capitol 
and  the  cities.  By  no  means  are  all  of 
the  opportunities  to  win  influential 
friends  for  Montana  being  attended  to. 
Artists,  writers,  photographers,  moving 
picture  cameramen  should  be  made  to 
feel  perfectly  at  home  in  these  moun- 
tains and  with  every  co-operation  ex- 
tended to  them  in  their  work.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  secure  more  of  them, 
if  it  becomes  known  that  they  -are 
especially  wanted. 

Montana  and  the  west  are  indebted! 
to  Charles  Russell,  Thomas  Moran  and 
the  other  great  artists  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  personality  and  beauty  of 
the  west  in  their  masterpieces.  They 
are  indebted  to  Emerson  Hough, 
Struthers  Burt,  Hal  Evarts,  Will  James, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  many  other 
authors,  who  are  keeping  alive  the 
romance,  the  vigor,  the  appeal  of  the 
west. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
people  of  Montana  can  assist  materially 
in  the  upbuilding  and  maintaining  of  a 
highly  profitable  tourist  business.  One 
of  these  would  be  a  concerted  effort  to» 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  old  west;  to» 
l-etain  in  every  manner  possible  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  days;  to  capitalize 
Montana's  rich  history  of  the  days  of 
the  Indian,  the  buffalo,  the  trapper  and 
the  placer  miner. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  distressing 
things  in  connection  with  Montana's 
adaptation  to  the  new  order  of  things 
is  in  her  abandonment  of  the  native 
characteristics  of  the  state.  This  is  pre- 
sented in  a  painful  manner  by  the 
hodgepodge  of  shacks  that  line  your 
principal  tourist  lanes;  some  of  the  tour- 
ist camps,  hot  dog  stands  and  other 
structures  erected  along  the  highways 
to  attract  the  pennies  of  the  traveler. 

Many  of  these  are  of  an  incongruous 
type  completely  out  of  line  with  the 
scenic  beauties  of  the  state.  Why  not 
tear  down  these  horrible  examples  of 
architecture  and  erect  buildings  which 
will  appeal  to  the  eye  and  represent  to 
a  degree  the  rugged  character  of  the 
mountains;  something  rustic  which  will 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  idea  that  Mon- 
tana is  a  state  of  supreme  grandeur  and 
not  a  Coney  Island  playground. 

Unsightly  billboards  that  detract  from 
the  scenic  effects  and  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  wayfarer  certainly  add  nothing 
to  nature's  marvelous  display.  The  idea 
of  keeping  the  scenery  inviolate  should 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Mon- 
tana people. 


il 


National  Public  Lands  Policies 

By  i.  M.  BRANDJORD 

Commissioner  of  State  Lands  and  Investments  and  Member  of  President  Hoover's 
Public  Lands  Commission 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER  has  proposed 
that  the' remainder  of  the  open  public 
lands  in  the  11  western  states  might  be 
turned  over  to  the  several  states  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools.  He  also 
asks  how  federal  reclamation  shall 
function  and  operate  in  the  future,  and 
has  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
the  public  domain,  water  conservation, 
reclamation  and  related  subjects. 

At  the  present  time  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  fixed  and  well  defined 
policy  with  regard  to  future  reclama- 
tion. Considerable  opposition  has  de- 
veloped to  reclamation.  The  most  serious 
charge  has  been  that  it  has  contributed 
to  over-production  and  thus  aided  in  de- 
pressing prices.  We  need  not  take  this 
charge  too  seriously;  the  over-produc- 
tion is  not  in  vegetables,  berries,  sugar 
beets,  hay  and  other  products  of  irriga- 
tion, but  mainly  in  grain  of  which  com- 
paratively little  is  raised  on  irrigation 
projects.  And  if  we  are  to  choose  be- 
tween abundance  and  scarcity,  let  us 
choose  abundance;  the  chubby,  over- 
grown, unsophisticated  child  of  super- 
abundance is  more  attractive  than  the 
lean  and  hungry  wolf  of  want.  You  can- 
not starve  a  people  into  riches  or 
squeeze  a  nation  into  greatness.  The 
growth  and  development  of  a  country 
and  the  happiness  of  its  people  depend 
very  largely  upon  an  abundant  food 
supply. 

What  of  the  Future? 

As  the  national  government  has  no 
fixed  and  well  defined  reclamation  pol- 
icy for  the  future,  the  time  appears 
most  opportune  for  us  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: What  should  be  the  future  of 
federal  reclamation  in  Montana? 

What  reclamation  system  and  policy 
will  best  promote  the  development  of 
our  state?  I  say  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, let  federal  reclamation  continue 
to  function  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come.  At  the  present  time  reclamation 
is  not  fully  appreciated,  partly  for  the 
reason  that  reclamation  projects  have 
been  pushed  faster  than  the  demand  for 
irrigated  lands.  Serious  blunders  of  var- 
ious kinds  also  have  been  committed. 

There  is  certainly  no  need  for  under- 
taking any  new  federal  reclamation 
project  of  considerable  size  in  the  state 
of  Montana  at  the  present  time.  But 
it  would  be  foolish  to  decide  the  future 
of  reclamation  entirely  by  the  present 
conditions.  As  the  population  of  our 
state  and  the  rest  of  the  union  increas- 
es, more  food  will  be  required,  and  this 
in  turn  will  create  a  demand  for  irri- 
gated lands. 

Suggests  Change. 

One  change  in  policy  was  suggested 
in  the  original  proposal  of  the  president 
to  the  effect  that  loans  from  the  recla- 
mation fund  might  be  made  to  the  com- 
munity owned  projects;  to  establish  this 
policy,  changes  in  legislation  should  be 
made.  There  are  undoubtedly  numerous 
projects  of  this  kind  in  Montana  that 
are  now  in  financial  difficulties  but 
which  are  fundamentally  sound  and 
which  could  operate  successfully  if  loans 
from  the  reclamation  fund  could  be  ob- 
tained at  a  low  rate  of  interest  or  at 
no  interest,  and  on  a  long-  time  repay- 
ment plan.  Unquestionably  many  safe- 


guards would  be  required  in  order  to 
protect  the  fund  from  exploitation  and 
loss. 

I  have  taken  up  this  subject  directly 
with  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  the  commission- 
er of  irrigation.  He  informs  me  that  this 
has  already  been  done  in  one  or  two 
cases,  and  says  in  conclusion:  "It  is 
possible,  as  you  suggest,  that  additional 
legislation  by  congress  would  at  least 
be  desirable  in  order  to  establish  any 
such  action  as  a  recognized  policy  of 
the  government." 

Develop  Private  Lands. 

The  other  change  in  policy  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  our  state  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  reclamation  fund  may  be  used 
in  undertaking  new  projects  on  pri- 
vately owned  land.  There  is  little 
or  no  public  land  left  in  our  state 
that  can  be  irrigated  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  If  we  cannot  use  the  reclamation 
fund  on  privately  owned  lands,  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  we  cannot  use  it 
at  all.  This  will  require  fundamental 
changes  in  legislation. 

In  our  state  the  federal  reclamation 
service  could  finance  projects  on  pri- 
vately owned  lands  with  the  minimum 
of  trouble.  It  should  be  done  only  where 
the  owners  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated 
have  organized  an  irrigation  district 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  done 
some  of  the  preliminary  work.  Engineers 
of  the  reclamation  service  and  probably 
the  state  engineer  should  then  examine 
the  proposed  project  and  determine  its 
merits.  If  approved,  the  irrigation  com- 
missioners of  the  district  might  let  the 
contracts  for  construction  and  carry  on 
the  work  under  the  supervision  of  engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  reclamation 
service  and  probably  of  the  state  engi- 
neer. On  a  small  project  one  engineer 
and  a  few  assistants  should  be  able  to 
supervise  the  entire  project.  The  money 
should  then  be  advanced  from  the  rec- 
lamation fund  as  the  work  progressed, 
be  charged  to  the  land  and  repaid  over 
a  series  of  years  as  construction  charges 
on  other  federal  irrigation  projects.  The 
plan  is  simple  and  workable. 

It  is  evident  that  money  from  the 
reclamation  fund  could  be  invested  with 
far  greater  safety  in  the  irrigation  of 
lands  already  inhabited,  developed  and 
improved  than  in  raw,  unsettled  lands. 
What  Montana  Needs. 

What  kind  of  irrigation  projects  would 
develop  under  this  plan?  A  considerable 
number  of  small  projects  scattered 
throughout  the  state  under  which  a 
great  many  farmers  would  obtain  water 
for  part  of  their  lands,  leaving  the  bulk 
of  the  land  to  be  farmed  without  irri- 
gation. This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  irri- 
gation project  that  Montana  needs. 
The  Proposed  New  Land  Grants. 

We  are  now  leaving  the  irrigation 
ditches  and  the  rivers  and  entering  the 
sagebrush  country  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  land  that  the  president  pro- 
poses to  turn  over  to  the  states.  What 
are  these  lands?  They  do  not  include 
the  forest  reserves,  national  parks,  In- 
dian reservations,  mineral  withdrawals 
or  any  other  lands  withdrawn  or  re- 
served for  some  public  purpose.  They 
do  include  the  unreserved  and  unap- 
propriated  public   lands  — ■  the  vacant 


lands  we  might  say.  Originally  it  was 
the  idea  that  all  minerals  in  these  lands 
should  be  reserved  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  at  the  Washington  confer- 
ence the  president  stated  that  these 
reservations  might  possibly  be  limited 
to  the  fuel  minerals,  that  is  coal,  oil, 
gas  and  oil  shale. 

The  proposed  reservation  of  coal,  oil 
and  gas  and  other  minerals  deserves  a 
little  further  consideration.  A  great 
many  people  are  loud,  in  their  protesta- 
tions that  all  of  these  minerals  should 
go  with  the  land.  Before  endeavoring  to 
decide  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to 
know  and  consider  who  receives  the 
benefit  from  these  minerals  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Under  the  federal  reclamation  act,  al- 
ready mentioned  in  this  talk,  37%  per 
cent  of  all  mineral  royalties  are  paid  to 
.the  state  where  the  mineral  is  produced 
and  must  be  used  in  the  support  of 
schools  and  for  the  building  of  public 
roads;  52%  per  cent  is  paid  into  the 
federal  reclamation  fund  and  only  10  per 
cent  is  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  treasury.  The  government 
is  spending  far  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  these  royalties  in  geological  work  and 
in  administration.  In  this  way  the  en- 
tire benefit  of  these  mineral  royalties 
accrue  to  the  states  where  the  minerals 
are  found. 

Nearly  all  these  mineral  royalties  con- 
sist of  oil  royalties  and  the  significant 
part  is  that  they  are  paid  into  the  recla- 
mation fund.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1929,  the  total  additions 
to  the  federal  reclamation  fund  aggre- 
gated a  little  over  $2,679,000.00,  and  of 
this  amount  about  $2,039,000.00  came 
from  oil  royalties,  approximately  four 
fifths.  It  is  evident  that  if  all  the  min- 
eral rights  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
states  together  with  the  lands  them- 
selves, the  federal  reclamation  fund 
would  receive  no  addition  from  this 
source;  it  would  lose  its  main  support, 
and  as  considerable  losses  are  suffered 
by  this  fund  from  time  to  time,  it  would 
ultimately  dwindle  down  to  nothing  and 
this  would  be  the  end  of  federal  recla- 
mation. 

Effect  on  Highway  Construction. 

Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic highways,  especially  in  the  west,  is 
such  a  big  and  vital  thing  that  we 
should  carefully  inquire  as  to  what  ef- 
fect the  turning  over  of  these  lands  to 
the  states  would  have  on  this  great 
undertaking.  In  states  that  have  a  high 
percentage  of  public  lands  and  non- 
taxable lands,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  presi  - 
dent embodied  in  his  proposal  for  turn- 
ing over  the  public  lands  a  suggestion 
to  the  effect  that  the  present  basis  for 
the  apportionment  of  federal  aid  for 
public  highways  should  remain  the  same 
during  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  would 
require  congressional  action.  The  act 
governing  federal  aid  in  highway  con- 
struction would  have  to  be  amended. 

It  will  appear  from  these  considera- 
tions that  the  more  public  land  there  is 
within  a  certain  state,  the  more  serious 
and  far  reaching  would  be  the  effects 
of  turning  these  lands  over  to  the  state. 
With  the  exception  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  Montana  has  the  smallest 
area  of  these  lands,  being  less  than 
seven  million  acres — between  one-thir- 
teenth and  one-fourteenth  of  the  area 
of  the  entire  state.  As  these  remaining 
lands  undoubtedly  represent  the  "sur- 
(Continued  to  Page  9) 
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TT  has  been  said  that  Montana  through 
*  her  liberal  endowment  of  natural  re- 
sources could  if  necessary  be  almost 
self  sustaining-.  No  doubt  the  two  great- 
est natural  assets  of  the  state  are  its 
extensive  area  of  fertile  land  and  its 
abundant  water  supply  which  serves  the 
dual  purpose  of  furnishing  cheap  power 
for  domestic  and  industrial  use  and  the 
necessary  moisture  to  make  productive 
its  arid  or  semi-arid  regions. 

The  farming  land  alone  of  Montana 
roughly  comprises  an  area  larger  than 
Iowa.  During  the  last  30  years  the  rev- 
enue from  this  great  area,  not  inclusive 
of  the  industrial  revenue  which  is  de- 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 
vival  of  the  unfittest"  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  quantity  of  these  lands 
in  any  one  state  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  its  per  acre  value.  The  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  20  million  acres 
remaining  in  California  and  over  53 
million  acres  in  Nevada  would  indicate 
that  not  all  of  these  lands  are  on  par 
with  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Exchange  For  Railroad  Lands. 
Considerable  of  the  public  lands  in 
Montana  are  checkerboarded  with  lands 
owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
company.  If  the  lands  are  to  be  granted 
to  the  state,  provision  should  be  made 
authorizing  exchanges  with  the  rail- 
road, if  that  is  possible,  so  that  both 
state  lands  and  railroad  lands  could  be 
consolidated  into  compact  bodies.  Be- 
lieve this  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  use  and  improvement  of  the 
lands.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the 
railroad  has  title  to  the  minerals  in  its 
lands,  while  the  lands  to  be  granted  to 
the  state  are  not  likely  to  carry  all  of 
these  mineral  rights.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  even  this  difficulty  may  be  adjust- 
ed. Consolidation  of  the  grazing  lands 
in  the  state  into  suitable  units  would 
probably  be  the  biggest  single  thing  that 
could  be  accomplished  to  increase  their 
value. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  stockman 
the  question  would  resolve  itself  into 
this:  Will  the  security  of  possession  re- 
sulting from  lease  or  purchase,  the  re- 
gulated use  that  this  makes  possible, 
and  the  increased  production  of  forage, 
compensate  for  the  added  cost?  Judging 
from  expressions  I  have  already  heard 
from  leading  stockmen  of  the  state,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  question 
will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Benefits  for  the  State. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  lands  in 
question  embrace  nearly  7,000,000  acres; 
even  if  it  should  be  found  that  one-half 
of  the  lands  are  practically  worthless  or 
should  be  added  to  the  forest  reserves, 
we  would  have  about  3,500,000  acres  for 
lease  and  sale.  At  the  nominal  rental  of 
five  cents  per  acre,  this  would  amount 
to  $175,000.00  per  year.  It  is  evident  that 
the  lands  could  be  administered  for  a 
much  smaller  sum  than  this  amount, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  added  to 
the  income  for  our  public  schools  and 
thereby  decrease  the  amount  required 
to  be  raised  by  taxation.  After  the  lands 
have  been  sold,  they  will  bring  a  steadi- 
er and  better  income  to  the  state  and 
will  also  have  to  bear  their  proper  share 


rived  from  agricultural  sources,  has  in- 
creased from  $9,000,000  to  more  than 
$100,000,000  per  annum,  and  at  present 
accounts  for  approximately  one-third  of 
the  entire  wealth  produced  within  the 
state.  Of  this  total  tillable  area  about 
5,500,000  acres  are  considered  to  be 
capable  of  irrigation,  with  probably  not 
Over  two  million  acres  under  construct- 
ed irrigation  works,  and  a  great  portion 
of  this  unfarmed.  Yet  it  is  estimated 
that  from  this  relatively  small  area 
around  $30,000,000  worth  of  crops  were 
produced  in  1929. 

Gross  Crop  Revenue. 
Reliable    data    from    the    four  major 


of  taxation.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  lands  would  add  millions  upon 
millions  to  our  public  school  permanent 
fund  and  thereby  aid  in  the  support  of 
our  schools. 

Grazing  Lands  and  Forest  Service. 

The  federal  government  seems  deter- 
mined upon  making  some  change  in  its 
administration  of  the  public  lands.  It 
has  been  suggested  from  various  quar- 
ters that  if  the  states  are  not  willing  to 
take  over  the  lands  at  the  present  time 
they  might  be  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  forestry  service  and  per- 
mits issued  for  their  use  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  permits  are  now- 
issued  for  grazing  in  the  federal  forests. 
Undoubtedly  the  IT.  S.  forestry  service 
would  be  able  to  handle  this  problem 
efficiently,  but  considering  all  the  hol- 
lering that  the  western  states  have  been 
making  against  federal  control  of  the 
lands  within  their  borders,  it  would 
seem  rather  peculiar  to  extend  this  con- 
trol at  the  present  time.  It  should  un- 
doubtedly be  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  national  and  state,  to  bring 
into  private  ownership  all  of  its  public 
lands  which  are  not  needed  for  some 
public  purpose  such  as  forests,  parks, 
power  sites,  etc.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
confession  of  our  inability  to  govern 
ourselves  and  manage  our  own  affairs, 
to  ask  the  federal  government  to  ad- 
minister the  grazing  lands  within  our 
borders.  As  a  permanent  policy,  I  believe 
it  would  be  politically  unwise  and  econ- 
omically unsound. 

A  Gradual  Process. 

If  these  lands  are  granted  to  the 
states,  the  actual  transfer  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  gradual  one.  Nearly  53  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  poorer  lands  remain 
unsurveyed,  and  the  surveying  must  be 
done  by  the  federal  government.  There 
are  numerous  claims  of  various  kinds 
outstanding  against  the  public  domain, 
such  as  railroad  grants,  soldiers'  scrip 
and  other  kinds  of  scrip,  rights  to  select 
lieu  lands  and  lands  in  litigation;  then 
we  have  temporary  withdrawals  em- 
bracing millions  upon  millions  of  acres. 
All  these  matters  must  be  disposed  of 
before  the  lands  can  be  actually  trans- 
ferred to  the  states. 

I  have  endeavored  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  main  problems  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  changes  re- 
lating, to  the  public  domain  and  recla- 
mation, and  ask  your  help  toward  a 
solution  that  will  aid  in  building  the 
Treasure  State  and  the  winning  of  the 
west. 


federal  projects  indicate  that  about 
1(11,000  acres  actually  irrigated  last 
season  yielded  a  gross  crop  revenue  of 
almost  three  millions  of  dollars.  Upon 
these  projects,  however,  only  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  actual  irrigable  area  was 
farmed,  a  spread  which  is  no  doubt 
fairly  representative  of  the  conditions 
existing  upon  most  of  the  large  projects 
located  in  the  central  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  state.  This  data  is  present- 
ed to  show  the  relationship  of  irrigation 
to  the  general  agriculture  of  Montana, 
and  the  benefits  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  full  utilization  of  this  combin- 
ation of  the  state's  two  greatest  re- 
sources. 

Before  it  will  be  possible  to  enjoy  the 
maximum  revenue  from  these  lands  and 
from  the  great  amount  of  capital  which 
has  been  invested  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive, there  are  many  problems  of  a 
serious  nature  to  overcome.  These  prob- 
lems have  claimed  the  consideration  of 
the  foremost  agricultural  economists  of 
the  nation  ever  since  the  World  War. 
In  some  localities  a  partial  solution  has 
been  reached  through  legislation  and 
the  organized  effort  of  agencies  which 
are  vitally  interested  in  irrigation  de- 
velopment. In  the  newer  irrigated  sec- 
tions of  Montana  which  are  still  virtu- 
ally pioneering  in  this  field  much  re- 
mains to  be  accompliehed. 

Scope  of  Irrigation  Problems. 

A  wide  diversity  of  problems  exist 
over  this  state,  600  miles  in  length  by 
almost  300  in  width,  with  its  great  range 
and  climatic  and  general  agricultural 
conditions.  Irrigation  has  been  practiced 
in  the  Billings  district,  the  Gallatin  val- 
ley and  other  prosperous  and  well  de- 
veloped sections  of  the  state  for  40  years 
or  more.  While  these  sections  no  doubt 
still  have  problems,  they  are  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  than  those  which 
are  particularly  vital  in  the  development 
of  the  comparatively  new  projects  of 
central  and  northern  Montana.  Such 
problems  were  disposed  of  by  these  older 
districts  many  years  ago,  but  they  are 
as  a  rule  infinitely  more  difficult  of 
solution  today  than  at  that  time.  It  is 
to  these  new  projects  especially  that  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
the  development  of  the  state's  irriga- 
tion resources  must  now  be  directed. 
Problems  of  Agriculture. 

When  irrigation  development  on  a 
large  scale  was  first  undertaken  it  was 
considered  as  strictly  an  engineering 
activity.  This  was  correct  as  great  dams 
had  to  be  built,  difficult  canal  construc- 
tion undertaken,  and  many  problems  of 
a  purely  technical  nature  solved.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  large  projects  gener- 
ally are  now  provided  with  irrigation 
works  of  the  substantial  and  enduring 
character,  which  should  justify  and  en- 
courage the  full  development  of  the 
lands  supplied  thereby  with  water.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  not  only  in  Mon- 
tana, but  in  practically  all  of  the  arid 
states,  that  even  where  the  dams  were 
of  monumental  proportions  and  where 
the  canal  systems  embodied  the  finest 
in  engineering'  skill  and  practices,  if  the 
lands  they  supplied  with  water  could 
not  be  made  to  produce  profitable  crops 
which  could  pay  irrigation  costs  and 
induce  permanent  colonization  by  con- 
tented home  builders  the  projects  were 
a  social  and  economic  failure. 

Trie  principal  engineering  problems  in 
Montana  have  been  solved  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  but  those  of  a  human 
and  economic  nature  still  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  individuals  and  agencies 
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interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  state. 

Cost  of  Irrigation  Systems. 

For  several  years  past  the  efforts  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  organization  of 
the  federal  bureau  of  reclamation  in 
connection  with  the  projects  already 
constructed  have  been  confined  to  study 
of  the  agricultural  and  economic  phases 
of  irrigation  development.  Out  of  such 
studies  have  grown  much  adjustment 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  mitigate 
the  financial  problems  resulting  from 
the  necessary  obligation  of  construction 
cost  repayment. 

The  repayment  period  has  been  ex- 
tended from  the  original  10  years  to  a 
maximum  of  40  years  without  interest. 
Definite  losses  to  the  reclamation  fund 
have  been  assumed  in  cases  where  it 
was  evident  that  the  lands  were  not 
capable  of  paying  the  irrigation  costs. 
Areas  of  nonproductive  land  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  projects,  involving 
further  losses.  Other  areas  of  question- 
able agricultural  value  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  from  payment.  Ad- 
ditional drainage  and  construction  pro- 
grams have  been  done  consistent  with 
the  reclamation  law  and  good  business 
to  promote  the  rapid  colonization  and 
development  of  the  more  backward 
projects.  As  a  result  of  these  things 
practically  all  of  the  federal  projects  are 
now  on  a  fair  road  to  success,  which 
will  ultimately  justify  their  construc- 
tion. The  adjustment  of  this  great  prob- 
lem upon  the  several  projects  of  the 
state  financed  by  private  capital,  how- 
ever, still  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
and  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Even  though  the  great  obstacle  of 
construction  cost  repayments  can  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  yet  the  human 
problem  still  remains.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible revenue  must  be  derived  from  the 
lands  already  farmed  if  even  low  irriga- 
tion charges  are  to  be  paid.  The  idle  or 
partially  utilized  lands  must  be  colon- 
ized, improved  and  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  productivity,  in  order  that  they 
also  may  be  able  to  pay  their  share  of 
costs,  rather  than  leave  them  as  a  bur- 
den to  be  carried  by  other  lands. 

Utilization  of  Land,  Water. 

The  primary  requisites  for  successful 
farming  under  irrigation  are  the  proper 
utilization  of  land  and  water.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  or  native  hay  in  large 
tracts,  as  a  general  rule,  was  long  ago 
found  to  be  an  unprofitable  practice. 
Yet  the  production  of  such  crops  under 
dry  farming  methods  is  at  the  present 
time  the  principal  source  of  Montana's 
agricultural  wealth. 

The  trend  in  general  farming  prac- 
tice of  the  state  as  a  result  of  improved 
tillage  and  machinized  methods  is  to- 
ward larger  individual  areas  and  quan- 
tity production  which  will  allow  profit- 
able returns  even  with  a  small  net  acre 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity 
for  successful  irrigation  development  is 
the  highest  possible  acre  revenue  from 
the  smallest  practicable  size  unit.  Such 
development  tends  toward  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  the  agricultural 
population  and  enhancing  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  communities 
and  the  state. 

Naturally  upon  the  irrigated  projects 
crop  limitations  on  account  of  moisture 


are  not  imposed.  The  higher  priced  cash 
crops  suitable  to  this  latitude  and 
adapted  particularly  to  irrigated  agri- 
culture, which  contribute  also  to  the 
industrial  wealth  of  the  state,  can  be 
profitably  produced  in  most  localities. 
Irrigation  also  has  a  very  definite  re- 
lationship to  stock  raising,  the  second 
greatest  industry  within  the  state.  To 
-  obtain  maximum  results  from  such 
practices  requires  careful  farm  manage- 
ment, improved  tillage  methods,  and 
planned  rotation  of  crops  which  tend 
to  uphold  rather  than  impoverish  soil 
fertility. 

In  many  localities  it  is  difficult  for 
the  older  residents  to  abandon  the  so- 
called  more  attractive  pursuit  of  wheat 
raising  for  the  practice  of  general  farm- 
ing under  irrigation  which  involves  an 
additional  outlay  of  capital  and  labor. 
These  people  are  not  irrigation  minded 
and  can  not  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  intensive  irrigated  agriculture.  Often 
little  use  is  made  of  the  irrigation  sys- 
tems provided  at  a  great  cost. 

Requirement  for  Educational  Work. 

The  great  need  in  accomplishing  the 
rapid  development  of  the  lands  now 
farmed  is  for  specialized  educational 
work.  The  extension  service  of  this  state 
and  its  personnel  ranks  with  the  best 
of  the  nation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  men  more  capable  or  energetic  than 
the  county  agents  of  Montana.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  by  this  excellent 
agency  in  the  development  of  Montana's 
agriculture  since  the  days  of  "The  Pain 
in  the  Northwest." 

The  farmers  as  a  rule  are  of  a  high 
type  and  realize  the  value  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  which  is  being  rendered 
by  this  institution  and  are  profiting 
thereby.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  one 
county  agent  to  cover  thoroughly  a  ter- 
ritory as  large  or  larger  than  Connecti- 
cut, as  several  of  our  northern  counties 
are,  and  give  much  attention  to  details, 
which  are  essential  to  intensive  agri- 
cultural development.  Everything  possi- 
ble is  being  accomplished  with  the  lim- 
ited funds  available  for  this  purpose,  yet 
it  is  believed  that  the  activities  of  this 
agency  might  well  be  extended  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  state  and  par- 
ticularly its  irrigated  sections. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  posr 
sible  through  special  appropriation  to 
place  associate  agents  upon  two  of  our 
federal  projects  which  were  in  urgent 
need  of  agricultural  advice  and  assist- 
ance, whose  efforts  are  confined  entire- 
ly to  the  relatively  small  irrigated  areas. 
It  was  possible  for  these  men  to  estab- 
lish a  personal  contact  and  render  per- 
sonal service  to  individuals  which  has 
inspired  confidence,  enlisted  cooperation 
and  been  productive  of  results  in  de- 
velopment along  the  lines  heretofore  un- 
attainable. Work  of  this  nature  is  be- 
ing done  upon  other  projects  of  the 
state  and  is  believed  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance upon  the  somewhat  backward 
projects.  In  this  manner,  the  agricultur- 
al standards  will  be  raised  and  a  foun- 
dation established  which  will  promote 
rapid  colonization  and  development. 

Colonization  Difficulties. 

The  rapid  colonization  of  the  partial- 
ly, developed  irrigation  areas  is  the  pres- 
ent major  problem.  Desirable  settlers 
are  not  easy  to  secure,  the  trend  of  pop- 
ulation is  still  away  from  the  farms.  The 


greater  percentage  of  those  people  seek- 
ing a  new  location  do  not  have  the  cap- 
ital necessary  to  successfully  develop  an 
irrigated  farm.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  land  must  be  purchased  and  paid  for 
in  a  comparatively  short  period. 

The  necessaj-y  permanent  colonization 
which  is  so  essential  to  both  the  econ- 
omic and  social  welfare  of  these  sections 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  the 
more  or  less  itinerant  class.  Such  people 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow, 
they  usually  possess  no  capital,  can 
establish  no  credit  and  are  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  to  any  community. 
To  the  person  who  has  sufficient  capital 
to  purchase,  equip,  and  improve  an  ir- 
rigated farm  some  commercial  or  indus- 
trial venture  is  usually  more  attractive 
from  an  investment  standpoint. 

We  must  depend  for  new  settlers 
principally  upon  the  younger  people 
with  little  money  but  agriculturally  in- 
clined, who  desire  to  establish  a  com- 
fortable farm  home  and  gradually  im- 
prove their  financial  condition  by  hard 
labor,  and  to  attract  them  a  real  op- 
portunity must  be  offered. 

Finance  of  Settlers. 

Even  with  cheap  lands  available  the 
problem  still  remains  of  how  to  fill  the 
gap  between  the  several  thousand  dol- 
lars required  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  an  irrigated  farm  and  the  few 
hundred  which  the  usual  settler  of  to- 
day possesses.  The  federal  land  banks 
cannot  loan  on  unimproved  farm  lands, 
especially  those  with  a  prior  lien  for  the 
payment  of  irrigation  costs.  Finance 
through  local  banks  or  credit  institu- 
tions is  impracticable  at  the  high  inter- 
est rates  and  short  maturities  which 
must  be  demanded.  The  intermediate 
credit  facilities  of  the  federal  land  bank 
and  the  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
are  of  great  assistance  in  a  specialized 
way  but  for  general  development  pur- 
poses there  is  no  source  of  credit.  There 
has  been  an  effort  during  the  past  three 
years  to  provide  for  financial  aid  in  the 
development  of  federal  projects  through 
legislation  which  would  permit  well  se- 
cured and  supervised  loans  of  long  ma- 
turity and  at  low  interest  rates  from  the 
reclamation  fund.  This  movement  al- 
though unsuccessful  to  date  has  not  yet 
been  abandoned,  and  its  realization  will 
be  of  material  benefit  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Montana's  larger  projects. 

Competition  in  Settlement. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  settle- 
ment of  Montana  must  compete  with 
that  of  several  sections  in  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  which  are  widely 
advertised  as  offering  excellent  possibil- 
ities to  the  new  settler  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  and  climatic  advantages. 
We  believe  that  most  of  our  Montana 
projects  compare  favorably  with  other 
projects  of  the  Northwest  in  most  re- 
spects. Yet  if  settlers  already  located 
are  to  be  retained  and  new  ones  at- 
tracted, exceptional  opportunities  must 
be  offered  here.  It  is  essential  therefore 
that  a  well  coordinated  effort  be  exerted 
by  everyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Montana  to  overcome  those  obstacles 
that  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the  set- 
tlement of  her  irrigation  projects,  to 
the  end  that  an  orderly  and  permanent 
development  of  her  resources  may  be 
accomplished  and  her  wealth  and  pros- 
perity thereby  be  increased. 
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Financing  Irrigation  Districts 

By  R.  J.  VENABLES 
General  Counsel  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  Spokane 


"FINANCING  irrigation  districts  pre- 
sents  many  and  varied  problems.  I 
shall  attempt  to  discuss  but  one,  and 
that  only  to  the  extent  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  existence,  attempting  to  out- 
line and  to  indicate  a  possible  solution. 
The  problem  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of 
the  insolvent  or  financially  involved  ir- 
rigation district. 

By  way  of  preface,  let  me  affirm  my 
absolute  and  unshaken  faith  in  the 
proposition  that  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  by  irrigation  has  absolutely  justi- 
fied itself  from  every  possible  angle.  The 
fact  that  certain  projects  have  failed  or 
are  failing  does  not  affect  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  as  a  whole.  The  losses  to 
individuals  and  communities  accruing 
from  the  failing  project  are  small  in 
comparison  to  the  millions  of  new 
wealth  created  by  those  which  have 
succeeded. 

Some  Are  Failures. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have 
with  us  failing  irrigation  projects,  and 
any  organization  interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  resources  of  the  four 
states  of  the  Pacific  northwest  must 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
numerous  enough  and  involve  invested 
and  potential  wealth  in  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  merit  serious  consideration. 

Involved  in  such  projects  is  the  capital 
of  the  bondholder,  the  banker,  the  mer- 
chant, the  business-  man  who  invested 
their  capital  in  the  full  confidence  that 
they  would  not  only  receive  an  adequate 
return  but  would  also  be  contributing 
to  the  development  of  the  west  by  creat- 
ing new,  progressive  and  prosperous 
agricultural  communities.  There  is  in- 
volved the  investment  of  the  settlers 
upon  the  project.  With  the  capital  ac- 
cumulated elsewhere  they  came  to  the 
west,  invested  in  land  in  the  new  pro- 
jects and  to  that  investment  added  from 
year  to  year  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
improving  the  land,  building  homes, 
roads  and  schools.  By  long  years  of  toil 
they  have  transformed  these  lands  from 
sage  brush  deserts  into  highly  produc- 
tive farms. 

Faith  Is  Involved. 

In  these  projects  there  is  involved 
the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  reclamation. 

The  failing  project  concerns  not  only 
those  who  have  money  actually  invested 
in  it  but  the  whole  community  of  the 
northwest  and  particularly  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  successful  projects. 
An  investor  having  purchased  a  bond 
upon  which  default  subsequently  occurs, 
which  he  cannot  sell  at  any  price  on 
the  market,  thinks  of  all  irrigation 
bonds  in  the  terms  of  his  experience.  He 
does  not  discriminate  thereafter  between 
the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  ir- 
rigation district.  Any  irrigation  bond  is 
anathema  to  him  from  the  view  point 
of  investment.  So  it  is  that  the  market 


for  the  bonds  of  irrigation  districts,  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  alike,  has  been 
limited  or  destroyed  by  the  obligations 
of  the  defaulting  district  and  this  de- 
spite the  fact  they  represent  but  an  in- 
finitesimally  small  part  of  the  total 
amount  of  obligations  which  have  been 
incurred  and  promptly  paid  by  the  va- 
rious irrigation  projects  of  the  west  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation  we  are 
coming  to  think  that  the  sole  mode  of 
irrigation  development  is  through  gov- 
ernment finance  and  supervision;  that 
when  the  capacity  of  the  government 
to  help  us  has  been  exhausted  we  have 
reached.the  limit  of  our  ability  to  help 
ourselves.  It  was  not  always  so.  There 
was  a  time  when  private  capital  was 
willing  to  play  its  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  irrigated  areas  and  private 
management  to  undertake  the  task  of 
successful  operation.  The  confidence  of 
capital  and  of  the  immigrating  settlers 
must  be  restored  if  we  are  to  make 
progress  in  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  through  irrigation. 

Enthusiasm  Once  High. 

Ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  pro- 
moters, engineers,  investors,  settlers, 
commercial  organizations  were  enthusi- 
astic about  our  now  failing  project. 
There  was  unlimited  confidence  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  bondholders,  the 
settlers,  the  mortgage  company  under- 
took development. 

If  you  ride  through  the  project  today 
you  will  find  well-constructed  but 
empty  buildings  in  the  little  metropolis 
in  its  midst;  from  merchants  you  will 
hear  the  tale  of  steadily  decreasing 
business  and  an  annual  exodus  of  set- 
tlers. The  settler  who  remains  will  tell 
you  that  he  has  a  highly  productive 
piece  of  land;  the  climate  is  good;  mar- 
kets and  schools  are  available;  that  he 
has  all  the  essentials  of  a  satisfactory 
farming  set-up  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  assessments  of  the  irrigation  district 
have  been  constantly  mounting  until 
they  have  become  confiscatory. 

Form  of  Obligation. 

The  lawyer  will  tell  you  that  the 
bonds  of  the  district  are  what  are 
known  as  general  liability  bonds,  a  form 
of  obligation  which  is  highly  desirable 
in  the  case  of  a  successful  project  or 
even  one  which  is  temporarily  embar- 
rassed, but  which  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose of  giving  security  to  the  creditor 
in  the  case  of  a  genuinely  distressed 
project.  This  is  how  it  works:  by  gen- 
eral liability  we  mean  that  every  acre 
in  the  project  is  liable  to  annual  as- 
sessments for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  until  the  entire  amount  of 
the  bond  interest  has  been  paid. 

It  has  been  proven  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  some  of  these  projects  can  be 
reorganized  upon  a  basis  which  repre- 


sents a  substantial  if  not  an  entire  re- 
covery of  the  invested  capital  and  yet 
upon  such  a  basis  that  the  levy  per  acre 
can  be  easily  met  by  the  man  on  the 
land.  I  am  confident  that  there  are 
many  of  the  distressed  projects  which 
might  be  so  reorganized. 

The  question  is  asked:  Why  do  not 
the  settlers,  the  bondholders,  the  local 
banks,  chambers  of  commerce  work  out 
reorganizations;  salvage  these  assets? 
The  answer  I  believe  is  found  in  the 
fact,  first,  that  the  problem  is  so  com- 
plex, involving  as  it  does  questions  of 
engineering,  law,  agricultural  economy 
and  finance,  that  the  individual  farmer 
has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  training 
to  enable  him  to  solve  these  problems 
nor  the  funds  wherewith  to  pay  for  the 
experts  who  might  do  so. 

Frequently  the  effort  to  rehabilitate 
is  undertaken  by  the  local  banks  or 
chambers  of  commerce,  but  the  record 
indicates  that  these  organizations  rare- 
ly succeed  for  the  reason  that  they 
lack  the  capacity  for  sustained  effort 
which  is  the  primary  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Ordinarily  it  is  a  purely  altruistic 
effort  on  their  part.  The  problem  yields 
slowly  to  treatment  and  is  alienated  by 
so  many  vexations  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  negotiations  in  the  hands  of 
such  bodies  frequently  falter  and  fail. 

A  Remedy  Exists. 

The  situation  seems  almost  hopeless 
and  yet  I  believe  there  is  a  possible 
remedy.  It  is  my  suggestion  that 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  those 
interested  in  the  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Montana  and  her  sister  states 
of  the  Pacific  northwest  there  should  be 
created  an  agency  whose  sole  function 
it  is  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique for  the  treatment  of  these  sore 
spots  in  our  economic  body.  It  should  be 
one  able  to  command  as  needed  the 
services  of  expert  engineers,  financiers, 
agricultural  economists,  accountants, 
and  through  the  employment  of  these 
experts  discover  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  economic  distress,  develop  a  cur- 
ative program  and  sell  it  to  the  settler 
and  the  creditor  and  finally  consummate 
it. 

Such  an  agency,  while  the  creation  of 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  several 
organizations,  should  be  independent  of 
any  of  them,  enjoying  and  utilizing  a 
universal  public  confidence  in  its  good 
faith  and  unbiased  judgment. 

The  thing-  which  is  more  difficult  to 
procure  than  money  is  leadership  com- 
petent to  analyze  the  problem,  prescribe 
and  organize  methods  of  treatment. 
Where  are  we  to  find  such  leadership? 
I  know  of  no  body  of  men  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  to  which  we  may  look  more 
hopefully  than  that  which  I  am  now 
addressing.  Por  this  reason  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 
this  situation  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
bring  to  you  the  assurance  that  the  Fed? 
eral  Land  Bank  of  Spokane  is  deeply 
interested  and  tenders  its  co-operation 
in  any  consideration  you  may  give  to  it 
or  any  program  of  treatment  which  you 
may  evolve. 
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Immigration,  Agriculture  Development 

By  E.  C.  LEEDY 

General  Agricultural  Development  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul. 


'pHE  Great  Northern  railway  always 
has  taken  an  active  and  aggressive 
part  in  developing  the  territory  along  its 
lines.  Early  railway  engineers,  like  early 
navigators  and  explorers,  sought  a 
short,  easy  route,  overlooking-  or  ignor- 
ing incidentally  the  productive  local 
possibilities  for  traffic.  The  founder  of 
the  Great  Northern,  James  J.  Hill,  re- 
versed this  process.  He  foresaw  the  pos- 
sibilities of  developing  a  transportation 
system  by  building  up  the  local  territory 
as  the  line  was  extended  westward. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  northwest  it 
was  the  prevailing  thought  that  a  large 
part  of  the  middle  west  was  an  unpro- 
ductive desert  impossible  of  sustaining- 
human  habitation,  but  Mr.  Hill  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  land  in  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota  would  produce 
crops  and  could  be  developed  into  farms. 

One  of  his  first  ventures  in  the  active 
operation  of  the  railroad  was  to  get 
the  old  Minnesota  land  grant  into  the 
hands  of  settlers  so  that  they  could  pro- 
duce traffic  for  the  railroad.  Several 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  were 
added  to  the  traffic  of  the  railroad  in 
its  first  year  of  operation  as  a  result  of 
this  constructive  policy.  Before  the  line 
was  extended  west  of  Minot,  N.  D.,  in 
1887,  the  system  consisted  of  2.000  miles 
in  Minnesota,  and  Eastern  North  Da- 
kota, most  of  it  serving  a  country  in 
which  settlement  was  well  advanced  and 
the  lines  busy  and  profitable. 

Extended  Into  Montana. 

Using  this  as  a  base  from  which  to 
operate,  the  line  was  extended  into  Mon- 
tana, reaching  Great  Falls,  Helena  and 
Butte,  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  ter- 
ritory between  Minot  and  Great  Falls 
was  not  yet  ready  for  settlement  but 
there  was  traffic  and  a  field  for  develop- 
ment waiting  in  central  Montana. 

During  the  next  three  years  plans 
were  matured  for  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  Pacific  coast  by  a  short  low 
grade  and  advantageous  route.  Here 
again  the  motive  for  extension  was  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  that  abound- 
ed in  agricultural  and  timber  resources. 

The  middle  west  was  beginning  to 
call  for  large  quantities  of  lumber  for 
the  building  up  of  its  farms.  The  main 
idea  of  building  up  a  transportation 
system  that  could  be  operated  at  the 
most  economical  cost  was  reflected  in 
the  Pacific  coast  extension  in  advan- 
tages to  the  territory  through  low  cost 
transportation,  that  could  place  its 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  central 
west  in  competition  with  other  and 
established  regions  from  which  similar 
supplies  were  secured. 

The  immense  volume  of  through  traf- 
fic is  reflected  in  benefits  in  local  ter- 
ritory which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  amount  of  business 
that  could  be  produced  locally.  The  ter- 
ritory along-  the  Great  Northern  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  advantage  of  a 
large  volume  of  the  through  traffic  that 
crosses  the  state  and  neither  originates 
nor  is  destined  to  points  within  the 
state.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  business 
handled  by  the  railways  is  of  this  na- 
ture. 

At  no  period  during  the  entire  life  of 
the  Great  Northern  has  it  marked  time, 


but  on  the  contrary  it  has  pursued  a 
vigorous  and  constructive  policy  to  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory it  served  and  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue, reaching-  out  in  various  directions. 

The  Great  Northern  was  the  first  of 
the  trans-continental  lines  to  begin  new 
construction  after  the  World  war.  In 
1925  an  80-mile  extension  was  built  from 
Scobey  to  Opheim,  in  northeastern  Mon- 
tana, and  in  1928  a  76-mile  branch  was 
constructed  from  Saco  to  Hogeland. 
Both  lines  serve  productive  agricultural 
sections,  in  all  about  2.500.000  acres,  in 
which  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  land 
has  been  developed.  Following  the  con- 
struction several  hundred  new  settlers 
were  located  and  thousands  of  ticres  of 
new  land  were  placed  under  cultivation. 
Land  Settlement  Program. 

The  greatest  need  was  for  settlers  to 
occupy  and  use  the  productive  land  and 
develop  the  agricultural  resources.  From 
Minnesota  on  the  east  to  Washington 
and  Oregon  on  the  west,  2,000  miles,  a 
region  stretching  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  across  a  continent,  agri- 
culture is  predominant,  but  in  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  agricultural  products  are 
about  the  only  natural  resources. 

The  country  must  have  transportation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  settlers 
to  make  the  railroad  profitable  and 
prosperous.  A  comprehensive  settlement 
program  was  early  inaugurated  by  the 
Great  Northern.  A  development  depart- 
ment of  the  railroad  was  organized  to 
direct  settlement  of  the  country. 

In  the  10-year  period  preceding  the 
World  war,  500.000  people  located  in  the 
six  states  served  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  26,000  carloads  of  settlers'  effects 
were  shipped  by  them. 

In  the  same  10-year  period  29,000,000 
acres  of  government  land  was  taken  up 
under  the  homestead  and  public-land 
laws  in  the  state  of  Montana. 

Farm  Crops  Increased. 

Grain  shipments  on  the  Great  Nor- 
thern from  Montana  increased  over  1,000 
per  cent  in  10  years  up  to  1922  when 
they  amounted  to  27,000,000  bushels. 
Montana  is  now  second  state  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hard  spring-  wheat  with  about 
80,000,000  bushels  each  during-  1927  and 
1928.  A  little  over  one-half  of  it  is  grown 
along  and  transported  over  the  Great 
Northern. 

A  concrete  example  of  development 
work  has  been  the  sheep,  cattle,  and 
pure-bred  sire  campaign  of  the  past  five 
years,  growing  out  of  the  organization 
of  the  agricultural  credit  corporation. 

More  than  130,000  young-  breeding- 
ewes  have  been  placed  on  farms  in  small 
farm  flocks,  and  10,000  cattle  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
mostly  on  a  three-year  installment 
credit  plan.  Almost  a  half  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pure-bred  sires  have  been 
placed  on  the  farms  of  North  Dakota 
during  this  period.  Practically  every 
farmer  in  these  three  states  has  been 
reached  in  educational  meetings  and 
farm-to-farm  solicitation. 

A  feature  of  the  present  settlement 
campaign  is  in  connection  with  projects 
in  Montana  which  contain  about  400,000 
acres    only   partly    developed.  Settlers 


who  are  experienced  in  the  handling  of 
irrigated  land  are  being  secured.  Feed 
crops,  livestock,  sugar  beets  and  other 
similar  crops  that  produce  a  high  value 
per  acre  and  promote  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  production  are  being  de- 
veloped. In  the  past  four  years  we  have 
located  1,200  settlers  on  the  Montana 
projects  who" are  now  growing-  several 
thousand  acres  of  sugar  beets  and  other 
diversified  crops. 

What  Other  States  Are  Doing  . 

The  Greater  North  Dakota  association 
was  organized  Sept.  1,  1925,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising-  the  resources  of  the 
state  and  promoting  land  settlement  as 
well  as  stabilization  of  its  agricultural 
income. 

This  association  is  being-  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  busi- 
ness men  and  others  from  all  sections 
-of  the  state.  Between  $60,000  and  $100,- 
000  has  been  raised  each  year  during  the 
past  five  years  to  carry  on  this  educa- 
tional campaign  within  and  without  the 
state  to  build  up  the  morale  of  the  local 
farmers  and  business  men  as  well  as  to 
advertise  the  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties for  settlers  in  farm  papers  and  an 
intelligent  publicity  campaign  was  car- 
ried on  which  reached  every  middlewest 
and  eastern  financial  center. 

Serving-  as  an  enthusiastic  cooperat- 
ing agency  it  has  encouraged  greater 
effort  to  speed  up  the  state's  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and 
other  interests. 

Between  five -and  six  million  acres  of 
North  Dakota  farm  lands  have  been 
purchased  by  owner  operators  during 
the  past  five  years.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  farm  land  in  North  Dakota  is 
operated  by  tenants. 

The  educational  campaign  carried  on 
within  and  outside  of  the  state  com- 
bined with  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  farmers  for  a  diversification  of  their 
crops,  and  the  increase  in  livestock, 
sheep,  hogs,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  have 
resulted  in  stabilizing  the  farmers'  in- 
come as  well  as  restoring  confidence 
in  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state. 

To  Attract  Summer  Tourists. 

In  Minnesota  the  Ten  Thousand  Lakes 
and  Greater  Minnesota  association  have 
carried  on  an  active  advertising  and 
educational  campaign  throughout  the 
middlewest  to  exploit  the  attractions  of 
Minnesota  as  a  summer  resort  as  well 
as  securing  a  farm  home.  All  of  these 
agencies  are  having  a  splendid  influence 
on  the  settlement  and  development  of 
these  states. 

The  land  settlement  campaign  for  the 
state  of  Oregon  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  a  number  of  years. 

This  organization  is  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  the  business 
interests  of  the  state  and  they  are 
spending  about  $25,000  on  classified  ad- 
vertising in  papers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  campaign  is  bringing  some  very 
definite  results  as  their  annual  reports 
show,  and  they  are  moving  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  families  to  the  state 
of  Oregon  every  year.  The  Oregon  State 
Chamber  have  a  state-wide  organization 
and  they  cooperate  with  responsible  real 
estate  men  and  land  owners  in  locating 
the  new  settlers. 

A  successful  agriculture  in  Montana  is 
necessary  before  any  large  influx  of 
homeseekers  may  be  expected. 


I  I.'! 


What  Montana  Offers  the  Vacationist 

By  A.  H.  CROONQUIST 
Vice  President  The  Dude  Ranchers  Association,  Red  Lodge 


TDACK  in  a  large  eastern  city  there  is 
a  family  typical  of  increasing-  thou- 
sands who  every  year  plan  vacations. 
This  family  we  will  call  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Traveler,  son  Jack,  20  years,  and  sister, 
just  16.  They  have  the  time  and  money 
to  take  any  kind  of  a  vacation  they 
wish.  They  write  letters  everywhere, 
visit  railroad  offices,  tour  and  informa- 
tion bureaus,  and  a  few  evenings  later 
they  start  to  look  through  the  stacks  of 
literature  to  decide  on  a  vacation.  Only 
a  glance  at  this  printed  matter  will 
show  you  the  competition  Montana  has 
for  the  tourist  dollar. 

European  countries,  their  hotels  and 
the  steamship  companies  spent  millions 
to  get  the  300,000  Americans  over  there 
last  year  and  these  Americans  spent 
$750,000,000,  or  two  and  a  half  times  the 
amount  they  paid  on  war  debts.  In  all 
this  literature  we  find  France  has 
established  680  tourist  bureaus  here, 
England  direct-mails  to  all  our  hotels 
and  even  Germany  spends  $4,000,000  as 
a  bid  for  our  business,  and  has  sent 
a  man  to  the  states  to  make  connections 
with  tour  bureaus,  railroads  and  steam- 
ships. 

But  not  being-  interested  in  an  Euro- 
pean trip  this  year,  our  Traveler  family 
files  all  this  away  for  future  reference. 
"What's  this?"  Dad  Traveler  asks,  as 
he  thumbs  through  a  booklet  "Canada, 
Canadian  Rockies,"  scenery,  fishing.  It 
appeals  to  him.  The  whole  family  looks 
through  these  Canadian  folders  care- 
fully— they  are  interested.  We  learn  that 
Canada  has  recognized  the  tourist  in- 
dustry and  last  year  got  $250,501,000 
from  the  14,875,000  tourists  who  went 
there. 

Million  in  Colorado. 

Now,  our  dudes  look  over  the  lake 
region  and  the  volumes  of  literature 
from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota— beautiful  literature,  and  with  an 
appeal  that  brought  a  tourist  and  resort 
business  of  over  $100,000,000  to  Michi- 
gan, while  Wisconsin  got  over  $130,000,- 
000,  Our  dudes  decided  to  take  a  glance 
through  the  rest  of  the  literature,  pas- 
sing up  Florida,  California  and  Arizona 
for  summer  vacations.  Mrs.  Traveler 
gets  interested  in  Colorado,  mountains, 
hotels  auto  trips,  scenery  and  fishing- 
and  we  learn  that  Colorado  and  the 
railroads  spent  $1,000,000  for  their  $100,- 
000,000  tourist  business  last  year. 

Just  then,  Jack  Traveler  picks  up  a 
dude-ranch  folder  and  a  Montana  rodeo 
book.  Sister  thumbs  through  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific  duderranch  book — they  see 
horseback  trips,  bucking-  horses,  rodeos, 
Indians — Jack  and  Sister  are  sold,  and 
they  start  to  sell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traveler. 
They  tell  what  they  read  of  the  Mon- 
tana-Wyoming- dude  ranches.  Jack  tells 
Dad  Montana  is  the  third  largest  state 
in  the  Union — so  big  it  takes  the  fastest 
train  24  hours  to  cross  it — in  fact,  it 
has  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  land  area  of 


the  United  States  and  only  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  population — lots 
of  room  to  roam  around.  It's  a  new 
country,  Indians,  Indian  battle  grounds, 
bear,  deer,  elk,  and  forests.  During- 
Jack's  speech,  Mr.  Traveler  has  picked 
up  a  Montana  book  and  learns  of  the 
agriculture,  live-stock  and  industrial 
Montana,  and  remarks  if  the  family 
comes  to  Montana  he  will  investigate 
these,  possibly  to  invest  some  of  the 
firm's  money  out  west. 

Game  Has  Appeal. 
Jack  and  Sister  are  all  enthused  again 
when  they  read  about  Montana's  moun- 
tains— its  trout-filled  lakes,  its  miles  of 
beautiful  trout  streams — its  mountain 
roads  and  saddle  trails — and  its  16,- 
000,000  acres  of  national  forests.  Jack 
is  excited  when  he  reads  of  12,000  elk, 
the  deer,  bear,  antelope  and  moose,  and 
thinks  of  the  fun  with  their  motion-pic- 
ture camera.  Mrs.  Traveler  tells  Dad 
Montana  spends  $200,000  a  year  for  pro- 
pagation and  protection  of  fish  and 
game;  that  Montana  operates  17  fish 
hatcheries  and  plants  40,000,000  fish  a 
year  in  lakes  and  streams.  Surely,  he 
should  catch  a  few  in  his  summer's  va- 
cation. 

Now  that  the  Traveler  family  decides 
to  come  to  Montana  they  go  through 
the  railroad  dude-ranch  book  and  the 
ranch  folders,  surprised  to  find  more 
than  100  dude  ranches,  camps,  resorts 
and  hot  springs  located  in  the  35  000,000- 
acre  recreational  part  of  Montana.  Some 
have  from  100  to  200  guests,  while  others 
have  the  number  limited  to  a  dozen 
people.  Some  people  want  plenty  of 
social  life,  dancing,  bridge,  and  general 
entertainment,  and  others  prefer  less 
social  life  and,  like  the  Traveler  family, 
want  a  few  companions  at  dinner  time, 
and  people  to  invite  to  their  cabin  and 
fireplace  in  the  evenings.  Already  Jack 
and  Sister  suggest  that  Dad  buy  them 
each  a  saddle  horse  and  outfit. 

With  horses  in  charge  of  real  cow- 
boys, who  act  as  guides,  Jack  and  his 
sister  are  planning  a  pack-train  trip, 
Dad  is  to  join  them.  The  thrill  of  a 
pack-train  trip,  tents,  beds,  cooking- 
utensils,  and  all  on  horseback.  Eat  in 
regular  cowboy  style,  from  dishes 
passed  out  by  the  cowboy  cook.  Then 
from  the  ranch  horseback  rides  to  the 
neighbors,  fishing,  hunting,  visiting-  the 
near-by  scenic  and  historical  spots,  pink 
snow  and  grasshopper  glaciers.  Mother 
says  she  wants  to  rest  part  time,  to 
build  up  for  the  eastern  winter  and 
social  season,  so  she  plans  to  loaf  in  the 
bright  western  sunshine,  read,  visit  and 
play  a  little  bridge. 

Rough  Togs  on  Outing. 

A  dude-ranch  vacation  is  decided 
upon.  Dad  is  pleased,  as  he  does  not 
have  to  buy  the  family  a  lot  of  new 
clothes,  as  on  a  dude  ranch  there  are 
no  conventionalities  or  formalities,  and 
you  wear  your  old  clothes. 

The  grips  packed,  the  Travelers  en- 
joy the  luxurious  train  travel  west,  and 
land  here  in  time  to  see  a  real  western 
Fourth  of  July  and  rodeo  show.  The 
first  day  Jack  buys  a  big  hat,  cowboy 
shirt,  boots  and  overalls.  Sister  sees  the 
dudines  on  the  corral  fence,  so  she  too 
gets  a  big-  hat,  shirt  and  cowboy  over- 


alls. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traveler  take  on 
these  western  clothes  styles  more 
slowly. 

On  the  ranch  the  Travelers  were 
greeted  by  a  group  of  congenial  people 
from  the  east,  but  dressed  and  tanned 
like  the  natives.  The  Travelers  are 
surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  that  no 
other  place  in  the  world  has  a  system 
comparable  with  that  of  the  dude  ranch. 
Daily  trips  are  planned,  from  arrival  to 
departure.  These  dude  ranches  breathe 
of  the  old  west,  yet  provide  all  the 
comforts  of  the  new.  They  take  one 
away  from  the  rush  and  strain  of  city 
life  and  yet,  in  the  most  remote  places, 
one  has  every  comfort  and  some  luxur- 
ies. The  days  roll  swiftly  by — a  ride 
every  day,  a  little  time  around  the  cor- 
rals, on  the  archery  court,  rifle  range, 
at  horse-shoes,  or  taking  part  in  the 
contests.  In  the  evening,  a  little  pro- 
gram, dancing,  bridge  or  just  visiting- 
with  new  acquaintances. 

On  Fishing  Trip. 

While  Mrs.  Traveler  and  Sister  visit 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier,  Dad  and  Jack 
with  four  others  are  on  a  pack  train 
fishing  trip.  At  night,  by  the  camp  fire 
on  the  lake  shore,  the  boss  wrangler 
tells  of  a  young-  New  York  dude  who 
came  west  several  years  ago  for  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall  wrote  his  dad 
about  the  elk,  deer  and  bear.  Like  most 
dudes,  he  got  free  with  words,  so  his 
dad  wired  him  he  was  entertaining  a 
group  of  Wall  street  bankers  and  to 
send  him  an  elk.  When  the  young  dude 
got  the  telegram,  he  hired  a  guide  and 
horses,  and  at  sunset  the  first  night  he 
shot  the  finest  bull  elk  killed  in  these 
parts.  The  animal  was  skinned  the  next 
evening,  and  the  young  fellow  wired  his 
father:  'Your  telegram  received  yester- 
day. Elk  in  express  today.'  This  young- 
dude  stayed  west  several  years,  bought 
a  ranch  and  a  bunch  of  cattle,  and  while 
now  a  Wall  street  banker  still  owns, 
operates  and  lives  on  one  of  the  finest 
stock  ranches  in  Carbon  county  every 
summer. 

When  the  party  returned,  they  vis- 
ited many  hours  with  the  owner  of  the 
outfit  and  learned  that  the  dude-ranch 
game  is  an  industry  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
states,  railroads  and  big  business,  they 
are  spending-  over  $250,000  this  year  to 
create  travel  west. 

Make  Heavy  Investments. 

You  folks  may  know  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  has  been  invested  by  dudes  in 
ranches,  live  stock  and  industry  in  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming.  Many  of  the  people 
who  come  out  as  dudes  either  own  and 
operate  or  are  interested  in  dude 
ranches.  With  an  increase  of  this  kind 
of  a  vacation  these  wealthy  eastern 
people  just  naturally  fall  into  our  pro- 
gram of  need  of  capital  and  population 
in  Montana. 

Two  years  ago  a  young  man  came 
west  for  his  health.  He  liked  the  west, 
and  in  the  fall  refused  to  return  to 
school.  Dad  came  to  see  what  it  was 
all  about  and  invested  $85,000  in  the 
ranch,  cattle  .  and  improvements,  and 
this  year  will  spend  $40,000  more  for 
land,  stock  and  buildings. 

4Three  young  dudes  bought  a  ranch 
and  developed  it  up  to  $200  000 ,  and  do 
an  annual  dude  business  of  $250,000. 
Another  group  of  wealthy  sports- 
men offered  $2,000,000  worth  of  land  to 
the  government  for  extension  of  Teton 
National  park. 

(Continued  to  Page  14) 
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oMontana  Industries 

By  CARL  J.  TRAUERMAN 
Mining  Engineer,  Butte 


COME  years  ago,  before  our  railroads 
^  speeded  up  their  transcontinental 
trains,  a  man  from  foreign  parts  was 
making-  his  first  trip  through  the  north- 
west. Just  as  he  was  retiring  one  night, 
he  asked  the  porter  what  state  he  was 
in.  The  answer  came;  "Montana."  At 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  he  asked 
the  dining  car  steward  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  received  the  same  answer. 
This  question  was  repeated  to  the  club 
car  steward  the  second  night,  and  our 
foreign  friend  was  again  told;  "Mon- 
tana." Astounded  at  the  length  of  the 
state,  the  traveler  said  "And  to  think 
they  give  Columbus  credit  for  'discover- 
ing' America!  How  could  he  miss  it?" 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  about 
Montana's  industries.  To  most  of  you 
gathered  here  today,  I  will  repeat  facts 
which  you  already  know,  but  the  world 
at  large  does  not  know  them,  and  there 
are  many  doubting  Thomases  in  this 
state  who  do  not  realize  what  is  being 
done  in  Montana  and  what  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  state  are. 

Montana's  industries  are  devoted 
mainly  to  the  developing  of  our  natural 
resources,  such  as  agriculture,  grazing, 
lumbering,  mining,  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion, power  development  and  the  neces- 
sary industries  that  go  with  these,  such 
as  transportation,  banking,  manufactur- 
ing, preserving,  mercantile,  educating  its 
younger  element,  and  building  up  its 
recreational  health  resorts. 

Mineral  Resources. 

Montana,  from  its  mines  and  reduction 
plants,  can  produce,  if  necessary  300.- 
000,000  pounds  of  copper,  the  same 
amount  of  zinc,  40,000,000  pounds  of 
lead,  12,000,000  ounces  of  silver  and  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  gold  annually. 
New  mineral  properties  are  constantly 
being  expored  on  the  periphery  of  Butte 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 
In  Jackson  Hole  last  year  31  ranches 
were  bought  by  eastern  people.  In  an- 
other section  a  road  bond  issue  of  $85,- 

000  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  eastern 
visitors,  who  had  become  interested  in 
that  section. 

One  wealthy  Chicago  engineer  who 
died  last  year  had  requested  in  his  will 
that  his  ashes  be  scattered  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains  near  where  he  had 
vacationed  for  20  years. 

Other  wealthy  eastern  people  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  dude  ranchers.  In 
a  number  of  cases  they  have  financed 
enterprises  in  the  region  where  they 
came  for  a  vacation. 

Montana  needs  a  united  people  and  a 
united  industry,  in  all  an  inclusive  or- 
ganization to  help  industry,  business, 
professions  and  agriculture,  and  again 

1  say  that  one  of  the  quick,  sure  ways 
to  get  people  out  here — people  who  can 
afford  to  invest  in  what  we  have  to 
sell,  is  through  the  tourist  travel  and 
the  dude  ranch.  If  every  piece  of  mail 
and  printed  matter  that  went  out  of  this 
state  had  a  vacation  appeal,  and  our 
state  publicity  appropriation  were  raised 
from  $11,500  to  $100,000  a  year,  we  could 
have  a  $100,000,000  tourist  business  and 
from  these  tourists  could  build  up  a 
million  population. 


hill,  at  Philipsburg.  Virginia  City, 
Radersburg,  Bannack,  Deer  Lodge,  Cor- 
bin.  Wickes,  Helena,  Winston,  Town- 
send,  Elkhorn,  Basin,  Marysville,  Ar- 
genta,  Superior,  Libby,  Maiden,  Neihart, 
Hughesville,  York,  Silver  Star,  Gold 
Creek,  Zortman,  and  Landusky.  While 
it  is  true  that  most  of  the  work  being- 
done  in  the  outside  camps  is  small  when 
compared  to  the  giant  operations  at 
Butte,  there  are  some  fairly  large  min- 
ing projects  such  as  those  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  St.  Joe  Lead  company  at 
Hughesville,  the  Gold  Creek  Dredging 
company  at  Gold  Creek  and  the  Basin 
Montana  Tunnel  company  at  Basin. 

The  mining  industry,  which  is  a  vital 
one  in  our  state,  should  be  encouraged 
and  any  group  that  desires  to  speculate, 
in  a  legitimate  way  in  a  meritorious 
mining  venture  should  be  welcomed  in 
our  midst,  for  they  have  an  even 
chance  not  only  of  producing  minerals, 
but  of  having  the  minerals  manufac- 
tured into  articles  of  trade  in  our  state. 
Years  ago  Anaconda  produced  mainly 
impure  copper  slabs  in  this  state.  Now 
it  produces  copper  rods  and  wire  and 
pure  zinc.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Anaconda  is  contemplating  the  building 
of  a  copper  fabricating  plant  in  Mon- 
tana. Mineral  production  should  mean 
ultimate  large  manufactories  in  this 
state. 

Our  summing  up  of  Montana's  indus- 
tries shows  an  annual  income  of  about 
$375,000,000.  In  the  eight  mountain  states 
we  rank  first  in  per  capita  wealth,  first 
in  taxable  wealth  and  second  in  total 
wealth. 

I  have  given  you  the  cold  facts  of  the 
state's  resources  and  industries,  and  I 
now  desire  to  quote  others  on  our  pos- 
sibilities. 

Will   Become  Greater. 

W.  M.  Jardine  when  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture, in  January,  1927,  urged  the 
building  of  manufactories  in  Montana  on 
account  of  the  cheap  power,  close  raw 
materials  and  good  markets  both  east 
and  west.  He  further  stated  Montana  is 
a  great  commonwealth  and  she  will  be- 
come greater,  for  her  natural  resources 
are  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  those 
of  any  state  in  the  union.  John  P.  Sin- 
clair, noted  columnist,  who  writes  the 
business  column  "Everybody's  Busi- 
nes,"  wrote  me  on  June  12,  1929,  "Mon- 
tana has  the  climate,  scenery,  resources 
and  fertility  to  be  one  of  the  great 
states  in  the  union  in  the  future." 

You  have  heard  the  facts  and  opinions 
of  Montana's  resources,  industries  and 
future.  We  have  cheap  power,  raw  ma- 
terials, transportation,  markets  and 
plenty  of  wide  open  spaces.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  get  the  same  efficient 
airplane  service  as  other  states  in 
America.  With  all  these  factors  in  our 
favor,  why  then  have  we  a  population 
of  only  a  little  over  half  a  million  and 
manufactured  products  of  only  $200,- 
000,000  per  year? 

West  Not  Dependent. 

P.  A.  Korsemeyer,  writing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  October,  1926,  stated 
in  part:  "The  west's  dependence  on  the 
east,  commercially,  is  gone.  The  west 
has  the  natural  advantages,  still  hardly 
exploited  at  all,  and  it  has  the  spirit 
to  disregard  the  hampering  traditions. 


It  seems  inevitable  to  me  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  must  gravitate 
more  and  more  in  a  western  direction, 
with  the  result  of  building  up  nearby 
markets  for  growing  industries." 

I  take  it  that  this  congress  was  called 
to  further  the  industrial  progress  of 
Montana  and.  therefore  I  will  not  mince 
any  words  in  giving  my  suggestions  as 
to  what  today  is  holding  back  the  more 
rapid  expansion  of  this  state. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  a  man  build 
a  better  mouse  trap  than  his  neighbor, 
though  he  live  deep  in  the  woods,  the 
world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his 
door.  This  quotation  may  have  been  all 
right,  in  the  days  of  old  business  tradi- 
tion but  it  would  have  to  be  amended 
today  by  the  sentence  'If  that  man 
told  the  world  about  it.'  In  short,  Mon- 
tana, as  I  have  shown,  has  about  every- 
thing within  its  borders  to  build  the 
better  figurative  mouse  trap,  but  it  has 
never  had  the  proper,  concerted,  con- 
stant publicity  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  world  realize  it. 

No  Combined  Effort. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
advertising  and  publicity.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  results  of  scat- 
tered publicity  and  concerted  publicity, 
especially  in  the  building  up  of  the  in- 
dustries of  a  commonwealth  like  Mon- 
tana. 

The  state  publicity  division  has  been 
sending  out  material  devoted  mainly 
to  the  agricultural  and  livestock  in- 
dustry of  Montana,  also  its  scenic  and 
resort  attractions.  Our  great  railways 
have  been  sending  out  advertising  mat- 
ter along  the  same  lines.  Our  civic  or- 
ganizations each  have  been  advertising 
their  own  communities  and  our  news- 
papers have  been  doing  yeoman's  work 
in  educating  the  people  of  Montana  as 
to  the  present  status  of  industries  in 
the  state  and  its  future  possibilities. 

All  of  this  advertising  and  publicity 
is  more  or  less  effective,  but  there  is 
a  lot  of  duplication  in  material  and  ex- 
pense and  one  community  or  industry  is 
favored  as  against  another.  This  method 
does  not  build  up  the  state  as  a  whole. 
Suggests  State  Body. 

To  do  the  work  most  effectively  and 
economically,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  form  a  body  such  as  a 
state  chamber  of  commerce,  financially 
supported  by  the  state  and  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  state.  Such  a  body  should 
be  directed  not  by  an  honorary  body  of 
men,  but  men  who  are  leaders  in  each 
line  of  industry,  who  collectively  would 
be  unbiased  as  to  any  one  community 
or  any  one  industry,  who  know  the  pos- 
sibilities of  enlarging  present  industries 
and  outlining  new  ones,  and  who  carry 
sufficient  prestige  to  bring  new  capital 
and  settlers  into  Montana.  Labor,  pro- 
fessional men  and  merchants  will  follow 
industrial  developments.  If  the  deliber- 
ations of  such  a  body  are  told  to  the 
world  by  an  efficient  staff  of  publicity 
men,  nothing  can  stop  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  "Treasure  and  Pleasure" 
state,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child 
living  in  this  commonwealth  or  having 
an  interest  in  it,  no  matter  in  what  line 
of  endeavor  or  in  what  community  will 
benefit  therefrom. 

However,  this  work  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year  or  two  years  or  10  or 
20  years.  We  must  keep  everlastingly 
at  it  until  this  state  has  fruited;  and, 
thank  God,  our  resources  are  so  enor- 
mous that  our  great,  great  grandchil- 
dren will  never  live  to  see  a  completely 
fruited  Montana. 


I  is 


Community  Advertising  in  the  West 


By  C.  W.  TOWN  E 
Publicity  Director,  A.  C.  M.  Co.,  Butte 


"RATIONAL  community  publicity  —  by 
~  which  we  mean  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  national  advertising-  con- 
cerning- a  given  locality — is  less  than  10 
years  old.  And  yet  within  that  time  it 
has  grown  from  a  modest  appropriation 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  sums  well 
in  the  millions.  By  1924.  American  com- 
munities were  spending-  for  national  ad- 
vertising about  $1,700,000.  In  1929  their 
aggregate  was  $5,136,000. 

These  progressively  increasing  ap- 
propriations on  the  part  of  communities 
all  over  the  country  lead  to  but  one 
conclusion,  viz.,  that  community  adver- 
tising can  no  longer  be  properly  classi- 
fied as  "expense."  In  the  ensuing  gains 
in  population  and  prosperity  each  of 
these  communities  has  been  brought  to 
regard  national  advertising  as  an  in- 
vestment, from  which  it  can  confidently 
look  forward  to  substantial  dividends. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  about  150  com- 
munities in  1929  appropriated  for  nation- 
wide publicity  something  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars.  Of  this  amount,  nearly 
three-fifths  was  spent  by  14  organiza- 
tions. A  list  of  these  14,  showing  their 
appropriations  for  1928  and  for  1929,  is 
as  follows: 

Ail-Year  Club.  1928  1929 

Los   Angeles  $   648,000    $  658,000 

Colo.  Ass'n   365,000 

Atlanta    333,333  333,333 

Miami    512,381  317,625 

Californians  Inc   212,959     *  220,000 

Hawaii  Tourist 

Bureau    159,000  196,000 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla...     166,650  168.400 

Pinehurst,  Inc   127,718  150,647 

Dallas    150.000  150,000 

New  Orleans   20,000  142,000 

Seattle    80,000  105,000 

Jacksonville    100,000  105,000 

St.  Louis   70,000  102,000 

Oklahoma  City   85,000 


Totals 


.$2,580,041  $3,098,005 


♦Estimated. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  the 
magazine  "Western  Advertising,"  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  has  been  mak- 
ing an  annual  study  of  community  ad- 
vertising. Last  year  it  sent  to  more  than 
150  communities  a  comprehensive  ques- 
tionnaire which  secured  invaluable  data 
showing  what  each  community  spent  in 
each  year  since  it  entered  the  national 
advertising  field,  the  character  of  its 
campaign,  the  objectives  sought  and  the 
advertising  agency  handling  the  account. 

The  detailed  results  of  such  a  survey, 
covering  as  it  does  organizations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States,  are, 
of  course,  too  voluminous  for  this  brief 
presentation.  However,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  gathering  of 
Montana  people,  interested  in  bringing 
more  men  and  more  money  to  this  state, 
to  what  some  of  our  sister  states  of  the 
intermountain  and  Pacific  coast  sections 
are  doing. 

How  the  States  Rank. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  community  ad- 
vertising budget  of  the  nation,  which  I 
told  you  amounted  last  year  to  $5,- 
136,000,  it  is  not  only  interesting  but 
extremely  significant  to  note  that  prac- 
tically one-half  of  this  sum,  or  in  other 
words,    $2,447,500   was   spent   by  corn- 


Washington 

Oregon   

Idaho   

California  .... 
Wyoming  .... 

Arizona   

Colorado   

New  Mexico 

Utah   

Montana   


Population 

 1,560.000 

  890,000 

  534,000 

 4,450.000 

  241,000 

  459,000 

 1,100,000 

  390,000 

  522,000 

  600,000 


1929  Adv. 
Aprops. 
$  195,000 
50,000 
25,000 
1,582,000 
30,000 
134,000 
376,500 
20,500 
60,000 


Total   $2,447,500 

To  make  the  picture  more  graphic, 
and  to  visualize  for  this  audience  what 
these  other  states  are  doing,  and 
especially  to  show  by  contrast  what  we 
of  Montana  are  not  doing,  I  have  had  a 
map  prepared.  On  this  map  you  will  see 
marked  the  population  of  each  state  and 
the  amount  of  money  being  spent  by 
various  communities  in  each  in  national 
advertising. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
gross  amount  of  money  shown  on  the 
map  of  each  state  represents  either  a 
lump  sum  appropriated  to  advertise  the 
whole  state,  as  in  the  case  of  Wyoming; 
or  the  combined  appropriations  of  many 
different  communities,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, which  indicates  the  total  spent 
by  no  less  than  17  different  sections  or 
communities  of  that  state. 

In  brief,  this  map  shows  that  of  these 
11  western  states,  nine  are  definitely 
committed  to  a  policy  of  systematically 
telling  the  world  of  their  resources  and 
attractions  through  the  medium  of  na- 
tional magazines  and  newspapers. 

These  annual  appropriations  run  all 
the  way  from  New  Mexico's  $20,500  to 
California's  generous  budget  of  more 
than  $1,500,000.  Such  sums,  by  the  way, 
may  seem  highly  disproportionate,  but 
not  so  much  so  when  you  come  to  re- 
flect that  New  Mexico  contains  but 
390,000  people  while  California  has  a 
population  of  nearly  4,500,000. 

Montana  in  the  Rear. 

Out  of  the  entire  group  of  11  moun- 
tain and  coast  states  you  will  note  that 
the  only  ones  in  which  no  national  pub- 
licity is  being  used  are  the  states  of 
Nevada,  with  a  population  of  only  77,000, 
and  Montana,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  about  600,000. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  map,  these  ap- 
propriations represent  substantial  sums 
of  money.  Yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  state  legislatures,  county, 
city  and  town  organizations  would  make 
these  appropriations  year  after  year  and 
in  gradually  increasing  amounts  with- 
out some  assurance  of  substantial  re- 
turns. Perhaps  there  is  no  precise  gauge 
available  for  accurate  measurement  of 
these  returns  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
census  figures  might  help.  And  so  I  con- 
sulted the  latest  returns,  as  tabulated  in 
the  World  Almanac,  which  quotes  the 
figures  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  I  found  this: 

In  the  seven  years  from  1920  to  1927, 
Arizona's  population  increased  by  120,- 
000;  California  by  1,000,000;  Colorado  by 
nearly  100,000;  New  Mexico  by  more 
than  30,000;  Oregon  by  101,000;  Wash- 
ington by  500,000;  Idaho  by  97,000;  and 


Wyoming  by  nearly  50,000.  All  these 
states  did  community  advertising  in  a 
national  way. 

The  two  states  which  did  no  national 
advertising  were  Nevada,  which  made 
no  gain  whatever  in  population,  and 
Montana,  which  our  best  estimators 
figure  has  not  gained  more  than  40,000 
since  1920. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested in  "Putting  Montana  on  the 
Map,"  to  the  end  that  we  may  attract 
to  this  state  our  share  of  the  tourists, 
permanent  settlers  and  capialists  who 
are  now  wearing  a  beaten  path  to  the 
threshold  of  our  sister  states,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  so-called  "Colorado 
Association"  is  of  value. 

Colorado's  Activities. 

Colorado  in  many  respects  is  similar 
to  Montana  in  its  topography  and  natur- 
al resources,  with  this  difference:  it  is 
actually  less  richly  endowed  in  God- 
given  resources  than  Montana;  and  yet 
we  of  Montana  must  acknowledge  that 
Colorado  leads  us  in  the  field  of  human 
initiative  and  enterprise. 

It  was  only  last  April  that  Gov.  Wil- 
liam H.  Adams  called  a  state-wide 
meeting  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  organization.  The  ob- 
jectives were  declared  to  be  "the  busi- 
ness and  social  development  of  Colorado 
—  'business'  covering  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing,  the  tourist  industry  and 
all  related  employments  and  profes- 
sions; "social"  development  concerning 
itself  with  standards  of  living  and  recre- 
ation and  other  conditions  that  help  to 
give  the  individual  ample  opportunity 
for  health,  vigor  and  happiness." 

The  association's  advertising  program 
included  the  use  of  national  magazines, 
leading-  metropolitan  newspapers,  direct 
mail  material,  outdoor  posters  and  radio 
broadcasting.  But  before  putting  out  the 
publicity  material,  the  association 
established  research-development  divi- 
sions. These  divisions  were  charged  with 
the  task  of  collecting  and  co-ordinating 
the  actual  facts  as  to  Colorado's  natural 
resources  and  what  the  state  could  ac- 
tually do  in  serving  the  interests  of 
prospective  agriculturists,  industrialists, 
and  summer  recreationists. 

But  even  before  the  research-develop- 
ment work  was  fairly  begun,  certain 
Colorado  attractions  were  brought  to 
the  nation's  attention  through  publicity. 
National  advertising  was  begun  less 
than  a  month  after  the  financing  cam- 
paign was  started.  This  advertising  used 
dominating  space  in  more  than  50  met- 
ropolitan newspapers,  setting  forth  the 
allurements  and  comforts  of  a  Colorado 
vacation,  its  accessibility  and  low  cost. 
It  culminated  in  the  idea  that  one  can- 
not begin  to  see  Colorado  in  less  than 
a  full  summer. 

Results  Are  Astonishing. 
And  with  what  result?  Returns  were 
beyond  expectation,  both  in  the  number 
of  direct  inquiries  and  in  actual  busi- 
ness throughout  the  state.  Hotel  pro- 
prietors reported  more  arrivals  early  in 
the  season  than  at  the  same  period  for 
10  years.  During  June  the  number  of 
people  who  visited  Pike's  peak  was 
double  the  number  in  June,  1928,  and 
even  larger  than  the  number  in  July  of 
the  previous  year.  Official  registration  of 
automobiles  in  Rocky  Mountain  national 
park  during  June  was  30  per  cent  great- 
er than  during  June,  1928. 

The  Colorado  Association  recruits  its 
membership  from  all  over  the  state.  The 
(Continued  to  Page  16) 
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1929  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Nine  mountain  and  coast  states  continue  to  attract  tourists  and  settlers  by 
means  of  enlarged  budgets  for  paid  advertising  in  national  publications. 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 
money,  I  believe,  is  raised  by  contribu- 
tions from  members,  which  for  the  first 
year  netted  a  fund  of  $365  000.  The  rapid 
and  orderly  beginning  of  its  campaign 
is  the  best  criterion  of  its  future  suc- 
cess. The  best  business  leadership  of  the 
state  is  solidly  behind  its  program.  In- 


calculable strength  has  been  added  by 
the  hearty  support  of  the  entire  Colo- 
rado press  and  of  the  various  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  state. 

Colorado  is  only  one,  and  one  of  the 
latest  at  that,  of  bur  neighboring  and 
coast  states  which  has  adopted  com- 
munity advertising  as  an  industry,  an 


industry  whose  output  in  business  de- 
velopment is  as  real  and  as  actual  as 
the  product  of  a  sugar  beet  factory  or 
a  flour  mill. 

Montana  needs  men  and  money. 

Other  states  are  showing  the  way  to 
get  both. 

What  is  Montana  going  to  do  about  it? 


